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May the coming 
New Year bring 
to you a greater 
measure of health, 
wealth and con- 
tentment than 


you have ever 
known before: 






\ 











Note—We are plan- 
ning a bigger and bet- 
ter service for you for 
1928. Watch for our 
announcement in this 
paper each week. 


Your “‘Farm Service’? 
Hardware Men 
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ICWA'S BURIED, How much buried trea- 


> 


TREASURE sure is there in Iowa? 


The article on page 3 makes some guesses, 
but we don't advise that our readers 
spend much time digging. 

AT ROCK Readers of “Stockade,” an in- 


ISLAND stallment of which appears 
on page 5 this week, will be interested in 
knowing that the plot to release Confed- 
erateS took in not only the prison camps 
at Sandusky and Chicago, but also that 
at Rock Island. Mr. George Bailey, of 
Rock Island, tells us that arms had been 
smuggled ir to some of the prisoners and 
that everything was ready for an outbreak 
at the same time as the outbreak sched- 
uled at the other camps. If the plot had 
heen successful, Iowa would have been the 
scene of a bloody civil war, with the home 
guard companies rallying to put down the 
invasion of the Confederates. 


SERVICE Another poultry thief goes to 
BUREAU jail. Read the Service Bureau 
Department, on page 17. 


RAISING PURE- The editor comes to 
BREDS the defense of breed- 

ers of purebred stock, in the editorial on 

page 6 

“NEWS FROM In the article on page 9 


WASHINGTON our Washington corre- 
spondent tells something of the situation 


at the national capital as it affects the 
farmer. The make-up of the agricultural 


committees in both houses seems to prom- 
a early action on the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 


ASReAS WITH Flood tells more about 

LOOD the trip along the Afri- 
can Lip. in the article on page 8 We 
have not heard from him yet since he and 
Jim Wilson started across the Sahara. 
This letter and others on hand were, of 
course, written before he pulled out for 
the Nile. 


MINERALS Is your poultry flock getting 
FOR HENS enough minerals in its feed? 
The article in the Poultry Department, on 
pee 18, gives some suggestions in this 
ield. 


aore AND GIRLS’ The Boys’ and Girls’ 

ECTION Section appears on 
seine 11_to 14, with the usual depart- 
ments. Younger readers and some older 
ones will be interested in trying out the 
tricks described on page 11. 


A GRADUATED Can we use the tax sys- 


LAND TAX tem to keep down ten- 
ancy and_ corporation farming? The 
Farmers’ Union, in its last national con- 
vention. came out for a graduated land 

tax. The editorial on page 6 discusses a 
plan of this sort. 


SWEET Seren A new method of har- 

SEE vesting sweet clover 
seed, bac ng has been worked out in Kan- 
sas, is described in an article on page 9. 
Farmers who have had trouble in harvest- 
ing seed from this crop will be interested 
in this article. 





HARDWOOD SEEDLINGS 


White ash and hard maple are prolific 
seed producers, and under the seedbed 
conditions that obtain in an wungrazed 
wcod lot, a carpet of seedlings will de- 
velop. In a grazed wood lot, every seed- 
ling that Becomes established is promptly 
browsed off by the stock. 


HONEY EXPORTS ARE NEARLY 
QUADRUPLED 
During the year ending June, 1927, about 
11,000,000 pounds of honey was exported, 
whereas in the preceding fiscal year only 
about 3,000,000 pounds was exported. 








“‘Why did the boss fire you?” 

‘Well, you see, the boss was one of 
those who stand around and watch other 
fellows work. Well, people began to take 
me for the boss.” 
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goes directly 
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salt, fiavoring and pre- 
Serving every tissue. 
prevents spoilage in cure, 
improves keeping quali- 
the 
months of storage and 
a marvelous 
blended flavor that grows 
more delicious with age. 
“the neigh- 
bors rave about it.” 
smokehouse shrinkage is 


ties through 
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No wonder 
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mever use anything else. 
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All our neighbors who 


sic CO “¥ heard about the Old Hickory method and tried it 
= out on 700 pounds of pork. 

tasted the hams and bacon raved ao it. Will 
anything else for home curing.” 


Use Edwards Old Hick- 
ory Smoked Salt in your 


never use 
L. J. Wade, Leal, Colo, 


saved. These valuable fats 
and juices, together with 
the natural goodness of 
the meat, are blended 
with the savory arcma 
that nothing but Old 
Hickory can produce. 


Edwards Old Hickory, 
the original and genuine 
smoked salt for curing, is 
highest purity meat salt 
smoked in the open air 
with real hickory wood 
smoke. Nothing added. It 
is sold only in ten-pound 
drums with the trade 
mark exactly as it ap- 
pears here. Buy it from 


your dealer today. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


MOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, 45-425 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, O. 











Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 8 Ibs. net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

FRE with every peg tr 96-page Recipe Book 


—approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. 
Sel d, R d... 
ROYAL HERRING Prescco'cisaned 
YELLOW PERCH, Round, Sweet-meated.. 8.50 


PICKERE Round, weather frozen........... 9.15 


Dressed and Headiess............ 10.75 
WALL-EVED PIKE fownd,Wiseccnahe 1278 
WHITEFISH, Large, Dressed.................... 3 
yg pLeree, Channel, Skinned. 








OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting) -. ane 
FLOUNDERS” Dressed and Headless. 11.00 
SALMON, Dressed and Headless... _... 14.25 
BLACK COD, Dressed and Headless alco 13.50 
HALIBUT, Dressed and Headless... 16. 


50 

SMOKED WHITEFISH, Crailibee) 10-Ib. box 2.00 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 

MINN., at these prices, For quick service order 

from advertisement. Add 50c per box if you want 

shipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for fllustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
DULUTH, MINN 


DOCK O 









DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Youare proud to tell friends 
that you stay at the “Black 
Hawk” when in Davenport. 
2, It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 
ee 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 
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THE BULLER ALL- STEEL SAW FRAMES 


We have the best frames buflt 
for front end of leading tractors. 
Also four eienety sizes. Our 
ROLLER TABLE makes them 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 





250 Baths 


100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 
























LER. Special di 
sllowed where we have no dealer. 
Low prices on Atkins Saw blades. 
Catalog free. 

BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hillsboro, Kansas 
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Double Your Corn Value 
FEED COB, CORN AND HUSH, 


Ear Corn Slicer Cob Crusher 
to feed ALL the 
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TREASURE PLOW DEEP, AND DEEPER 


A Set of Directions—Results Not Guaranteed—for Iowa Gold Hunters 


cel of land; I assure thee I have found 

a considerable quantity of gold by dig. 
ging there; thee mayest do the same.’’ So said 
Benjamin Franklin, being a keen student of 
human nature. 

Being alsé a good farmer, he added: ‘‘ But 
thee must carefully observe this, never to dig 
more than plow-deep.’’ 

Certainly, the 413,586,000 bushels of golden 
corn that farmers mined from Iowa soil last 
year is not to be equaled by the golden dollars 
planted by horse thieves or the golden dust 
sifted down from ore barges, but if one could 
believe the buried treasure legends that persist 
in the state, several million dollars in lost gold 
nestles among Iowa corn roots and gleams in 
the sand of Iowa rivers. 


“ML SON, I give thee now a valuable par 


Supposed Buried Treasures in Iowa 


The following is a partial list of estimated 
treasures in Iowa legends by counties: Three 
in Allamakee, $135,000; one in Cass, $5,000; 
one in Carroll, $2,000; three in Clayton, $150,- 
000; two in Davis, $4,000; one in Dickinson, 
$1,500; two in Dubuque, $40,000; one in Em- 
met, $25,000; two in Fremont, $55,000; one in 
Hamilton, $25,000; two in Hardin, $2,000; one 
in Humboldt, $5,000; three in Jackson, $140,- 
000; one in Jefferson, $75,000; three in John- 
son, $10,000; two in Kossuth, $1,000; one in 
Lee, $500 ; two in Linn, $5,000; one in Mahaska, 
$30,000; five in Marion, $35,000; one in Mar- 
shall, $50,000; one in Montgomery, $3,000; five 
in Museatine, $50,000; five in Polk, $30,000; 
six in Pottawattamie, $500,000; one in Scott, 
$200, and one in Taylor, $90,000. A little more 
than a quarter of the counties in Iowa are rep- 
resented here, and most of these are covered 
inadequately, yet the estimated total runs close 
to one and one-half millions. The value of the 
barge of sunken gold dust in the Missouri river, 
if such there be, is quite beyond estimation 
Whatever may be the justification for the sto- 
ries, the legendary wealth of Iowa, and of other 
middle-western states as well, must be some- 
thing tremendous. 

Nor have farmers always felt it necessary to 
dig more than plow-deep to find it. Near Thur- 
man, in Fremont county, a partnership of farm- 
ers claims to have paid $500 for the right to 
search for a pot of gold, and certainly their 
businesslike methods upset most of twenty acres. 
They purchased wheel serapers, took the teams 
from the fields and went to 


By Chariton Laird 

















Using a treasure probe to hunt for the Eddyville 
treasure. 


How the money came there is a little prob- 
lematical. One version makes it the loot of a 
pioneer bank in Riverton, a few miles to the 
east. Fleeing westward and hotly pursued by 
a posse that persisted in deluging them with 
lead, the robbers had passed Thurman when one 
of their number was winged in the lee. They 
fought; another bandit was killed, a third eap- 
tured and eventually hung, and a fourth buried 
the treasure and eseaped into Wisconsin, from 
whence the legend has wandered back to hover 
over the battlefield. 

Another version of the story tells of a stone 
building west of the present village, a pioneer 
hotel at which strange hospitality was spread. 
The hotel thrived, for in the gold-rush days 
parties outfitted for the plains when they had 
crossed the Missouri river. Eventually, it was 
noticed that far fewer guests left the hotel than 
came to it. Those who were well clothed and 
departing were especially rare. Nasty rumors 


got about and a two-gun sheriff was elected. 
According to the legend, there were then a cou- 
ple of little brawls, a couple of corpses and a 
sudden departure for points west, on the part 
of mine host. The cellar of the old stone hotel 
was found heaped with human bones, and the 
belief grew that whatever gold led to their mur- 
ders was still near. 

One of the biggest legendary treasures in the 
state is that near Andrew. Andrew is a pictur- 
esque town that was once the county-seat of 
Jackson county, and got its name from the pres- 
ident. It was built in a country where lime- 
stone was plentiful and in a day when men took 
time to build well. The great gray stone cream- 
ery inspires confidence both in the soundness 
of Jackson county agriculture and in the an- 
tiquity of Jackson county legends. The latter 
go back to the 1830’s, when the Sae and Fox 
Indians were said to have fought the Sioux. 

There is no doubt about the fighting, altho 
there are no documents for the fight in this 
particular legend. The Sae and Fox Indians, 
or Musquaki, practically tomahawked the Mis- 
souri Indians out of existence, and reduced the 
powerful Illini from thousands of painted war- 
riors to a few seore. That they did not do the 
same to the Sioux was the fault of Uncle Sam, 
the arrival of civilization, and of the Sioux 
themselves. The Musquaki meant well, and the 
land where now the tall corn grows was once 
the land of bloody scalp locks. 


Offered $100,000 to Betray Sioux 


Such was the situation when the legend be- 
gan, and according to story the two tribes were 
patching a truce, They were to meet in the 
Blue Island bottoms, smoke the pipe of peace, 
bury the hatchet—in the ground, not in each 
other’s skulls—and go home, each brave like a 
gentleman and all in one piece. The smoking 
of the peace pipe was but well under way when 
a white man arrived. He conferred with the 
Musquaki chiefs, and it is said he offered them 
$100,000 in gold, cash on the spot in a buekskin 
bag, if they would betray their new allies into 
the hands, or before the rifles, of his waiting 
infantrymen, a few miles down the river. The 
government had endured too much from these 
Sioux, according to the story, and now Uncle 
Sam was willing to pay handsomely to have 
them out of the way. The Musquaki deliberated, 
but not for long. They had made peace before, 
they reccilected. The peace conference broke 
up in a dog fight, and the dog 





leveling a hillside in which 
they believed the treasure lay. 
The end came thru treachery 
and lack of funds, they aver, 
but they have a_ standing 
offer to start the hunt again 
“with any feller that’s square 
crack down to the bottom, an’ 
ll go halvers.”? A $45,000 
pot is the prize, and this is a 
literal pot, an iron pot, its lid 
fastened with smodth No. 10 
wire. Of course, it is filled 
with gold. There is an addi- 
tional teaser, a kettle contain- 
ing $10,000, and which, it is 
said, can be obtained by any- 
one who will dig on the proper 
side of the proper old dug well. 
John Study, a retired cow- 
puncher in the region, knows 
the most popular of the dig- 
ging sites, 








fight broke up in a new war. 
The legend tells how they de- 
cided that it would take a lot 
of peace to be worth $100,000 ; 
the bribe was paid, and the 
war was on. 

About that time the Sioux 
became suspicious. According 
to the tale, they suspected at 
least as much as they were en- 
titled to, and attacked first. 
The surprised Musquaki, busy 
laying their dire plots, were 
slaughtered by the hundred. 
There was nothing to do but 
throw their booty across the 
back of a pony and flee as best 
they might up the Blue Island 
bottoms, leaving behind them 
their squaws and papooses, and 








View up Skunk river north of Lockridge, Iowa. A lucky hunter may some day find 
$75,000 in gold at the base of the bluff where the photographer stood. 


oceasionally their scalps. 
The flight was not a happy 
one. Even those warriors un- 
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troubled by a family or short wind—the Indian 
started the tobacco habit— had enough to do 
keeping ahead of the whooping Sioux. Those 
who had either were in a bad way, and altho 
the Indian who carried the gold had a horse, 
horses were no great help in a wooded, hilly 
country such as that to the east and south of 
Andrew, and the horse was forced to carry an 
extra burden; $100,000 in gold weighs several 
hundredweight. In short, the tale tells how the 
fugitive Musquaki buried the gold, in a cave, in 
a hollow tree, in an Indian mound or some- 
where, and that he was killed soon after. In 
evidence of which, it was observed by many that 
when the Indians were moved by the govern- 
ment some years later they were almost penni- 
Nor have any of those who have prowled 
about their old camp ground found trace of the 
money. Local collectors have found axe-heads 
and pottery, carved stones and arrow-heads ga- 
lore, but the gold—that must be hidden in an 
unsuspected place. The sides and trough of a 
valley running to the east of Andrew are rec- 
ommended to prospective treasure hunters, 


Bluffs Along Skunk Invite Hunters 


In the southeast quarter of the state there 
is a tale that is not so different. The Skunk 
river cuts a shallow, winding, bluff-rimmed 
channel down thru the eastern part of Jeffer- 
son county. A few miles north of Lockridge a 
shouldering bluff turns it to the eastward and 
from a bold promontory at its crest one may see 
many miles up the mist-hung river. Under- 
neath that crest the treasure is supposed to lie. 
Natives point out that $75,000 worth of gold in 
1830 would be more than that by this time and 
that government gold wil] never spoil by long 
keeping. 

The story eoneerns the Musquaki and the 
Sioux, and as was usual in the stories at least. 
the Musquaki were in clover. They had just 
sold the land west of Keokuk to the government. 
and were glorying in the gold from this so- 
called ‘‘half-breed tract.’’ The sale of the land 
was actual enough; for the amount and for 
the bloody battle we shall have to depend upon 
legend. True, hosts of arrow-heads, misshapen 
pieces of metal that might once have been bul- 
lets, and even an errant cannon ball, have been 
found in the community. But to the legend, 
which is as follows: 

A strong band of Musquaki were coming up 
the Skunk, bearing their gol.) and their sealp 
locks lightly, when their scouts reported a 
Sioux war party a little north of what has 
since been called Milspaugh’s Mills—old man 
Milspaugh was a pioneer miller—and near what 
is now known as The Four Corners. The more 
prudent counselors looked fondly on the bag 
of gold and suggested that the Sae and Fox 
band slip quietly by their traditional enemies, 
postpone their vengeance and _ pre- 
serve their treasure. But the belts 
of the younger men thirsted for 
sealps and their feet itched for the 
war dance. Even the more sensible 
admitted that it was a shame for 
perfectly good Sioux sealp locks to 
to turn gray and fall out for want 
of a tomahawk. The battle was soon 
under way. 

It was not entirely a Musquaki 
party. Before the initial war whoop 
died, the Sae and Foxes discovered 
that their ranks were thinning dan- 
gerously, and the chiefs decided 
that none could be spared to guard 
the treasure. Accordingly, three 
trusted Indians were delegated to 
bury the money and to mark its 
hiding-place in their memories. 

This they did, but the Musquaki 
were to.find that no memory sur- 
vives death. When the battle and 
the Sioux were both disposed of, 
when there was once more quiet on the bluffs 
above the Skunk river, it was discovered that 
the three Musquaki who had saved the treasured 
$75,000 had subsequently lost their treasured 
scalp locks. The dead men could tell no tales, 
and their friends could guess no secrets, altho 
pioneers are fond of telling how bands of In- 
dians for many years returned annually to 
search for treasure. The last reported hunt 


less. 





took place some fifteen years back. . 














$500.000 | $5,000 


But white men have been more: persevering. 
One of Fairfield’s leading pioneers estimated 
that several thousand dollars’ worth of digging 
had been expended upon the bluff. An old gen- 
tleman from Colorado arrived a few years ago 
and insisted on paying $50 for the privilege of 
digging on the premises. He located a point by 
the use of a divining needle—a device some- 
thing like a compass and having a suspended 
bar intended as an indicator of treasure—and 
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Near this tree a body and $30,000 should be found. 
The spot is near Eddyville, Iowa. 


spent several days in digging a large hole. He 
was expectant, when a heavy rain filled his hole 
with mud and water. The old man bailed and 
dug, but the river had been raised by the rains, 
and since his hole was at the base of the bluff 
and near the water level, water seeped in as rap- 
idly as he could dip it out. The freshet outlast- 
ed his patience; he has not been seen since. 

Another searching party met with no greater 
success. About half-way up the bluff-side there 
is a long, winding cave, five or six feet high at 
the entrance, and narrowing as it enters the 
bluff. The adventurous say that it ean be fol- 
lowed for several hundred vards back into the 
hill. One such party, urged on by enthusiasts 
who took no part in the hunt, followed a trail 
of arrow-heads back into this cave and emerged 
with a fine stone and an object with which the 
eve of man is not familiar. 

This object- was described as cylindrical in 
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Where Iowa’s buried treasure lies—or so the stories say. 


shape, about a foot long and an inch or two 
thick, hollow, of a brownish blue color and 
adorned with strange marks and crosses, un- 
known and doubtless meaningful characters. It 
caused much excitement in the community and 
was looked upon as certain indication of the 
burying spot of the treasure and probable as- 
surance that the $75,000 lay somewhere in the 
cave. At least it was so looked upon until some- 
one discovered that the strange cylinder was 













actually a decorated piece of gas pipe of rela. 
tively recent origin. Some of the younger men 
claim to know too much about that gas pipe, 
and to have purchased the arrow-head decoys 
from a neighboring farm boy. Be that as it 
may, treasure hunting in the community has 
quieted of late. 

Among the notable treasures of the state are 
a kettle and a mail sack, or a kettle or a mail 
sack, southwest of Marshalltown. There are at 
least two stories; you may believe either or 
both of them. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘During the Civil 
war, the stage coach running between Newton. 
Towa, and Edenville was attacked by robbers 
along the branch of the north Skunk river, 
about one mile east and eight miles south of 
State Center, (This is not the Skunk river men- 
tioned near Fairfield. Skunk rivers course 
thru lowa almost by the dozen. It may be that 
our forefathers can be excused for considering 
these animals even more numerous than they 
really were. ) 

‘*A United States mail sack containing con- 
siderable money was hastily buried by one of 
the members of the stage coach party who con- 
templated the attack. This member was soon 
called to war and never returned. Consequent- 
lv the exact location of the buried treasure was 
never discovered and the money was never re- 
covered. 

‘All the facts about the stage coach are be- 
yond dispute, but whether or not the gold was 
ever buried, of course is unknown. However, 
it is common opinion that the C— boys spent 
many days digging for the treasure but never 
found it.’’ 


$10,000 Buried Between Two Oak Trees 


Aceording to this version, the $10,000 was 
buried between two oak trees in what has now 
become a pasture; according to another, the de- 
posit has increased to $50,000 and may be found 
in Floyd Roberts’ back yard. Settlement was 
just beginning when Mr. Roberts’ grandfather 
purchased the land, but a nondescript old squat- 
ter was already living there and the elder Rob- 
erts let him stay for a time. To the south was 
Newton, which in that day produced more horse 
thieves than washing machines, and the story 
goes that while the respectable part of the com- 
munity was enjoying a dance one night, the 
rest of the town indulged in a bank robbery. In 
the morning there was consternation; there 
were also arrests and suspicions, but no discov- 
eries, and the bank officials declared themselves 
$50,000 to the bad—at least, such is the legend. 

Meanwhile, the old squatter kept on squatting 
and no one thought of him until he became sick. 
Even then few thought anything of him, and 
he himself only wanted to see his brother be- 
fore he died. His brother was ‘a peddler, and 
when he came along was directed to 
the old man’s shack. Die the old 
man did, and when he had gone his 
brother buried him and took up his 
borrowed abode. - It was not until 
the elder Mr. Roberts decided to 
move in and start farming that the 
whole story came out. 

The peddler told how he had 
found the old man feeble and fe- 
vered, both from the disease and the 
excitement that was on him. He had 
a secret, and he was obviously afraid 
that it might die with him. It was 
he who had robbed the bank, he said, 
and the money lay now in a great 
kettle behind the shack. He had 
buried it only a few feet down, mid- 
way between two great hickory trees 
some fifty feet apart. He insisted 
that the brother dig at once. This 
the peddler did, and found good, 
black Iowa corn soil. He reported 
to the old man. There were more 
explicit directions and more digging, but not a 
whit more gold, and so the old man died, mak- 
ing his brother promise that there would be 
more digging for his gold than for his corpse. 
The brother had stayed, digging whenever he 
was alone, but all the gold he had found was m 
the form of corn soil. Others have dug since 
then—a threshing crew turned over most of the 
yard—but they found corn soil also. 


Among the startling (Concluded on page 10) ° 
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happening in Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1864, Most peo- 
ple claimed they were loyal to 
the Union, but a rebel speech 
could win a cheer and strangers 
came and went without the 
knowledge of the garrison. Over the water at 
Johnson’s Island, Confederate officers, prison- 
ers of war, were caged behind a stockade. What 
if they were to be turned loose? What if they 
were to head an army of Knights of the Golden 
Circle, to strike the federal armies in the rear? 

Minna Herbst was more interested in other 
things. Would her new dress get the proper 
attention from the Fosters and their like, the 
‘blue blood’’ of Sandusky? Would she ever be 
rated as more than ‘‘old man Herbst’s daugh- 
ter down in Germantown”’ by the people she 
wanted to know? 

Yet the war and the Copperhdad plot was to 
make its mark on her. Her father, she found, 
was in league w.th the Knights. Cop rerhead 
agents were coming to plan with him frequent- 
ly. One of them, Coles, took Minna on an excur- 
sion to the prison island. She found herself 
more interested in an old schoolmate, Wayne 
Whipple, on leave from the army. His 


T tappe were queer things 


STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


‘‘Sent the girls uptown?’’ he inquired. 

“Yes, I felt I’d like to be alone,’’ she an- 
swered, almost unkindly. 

**Didn’t you have a good time at the pienie, 
Minna?”’ he asked anxiously. ‘‘Didn’t they 
treat you nice, Mr. Coles and the others?”’ 

“*Oh, yes,’’ she relented. ‘‘I had a fine time. 
Really I saw very little of Captain Coles, for 
he went off as soon as we got to the island, to 
see some men on the Michigan, and didn’t come 
back.’’ She laughed a little. ‘‘But Lieutenant 
Whipple was on the boat— Wayne Whipple, you 
know, that used to be in my class at school. And 
he hadn’t anyone with him, so we went around 
together all afternoon, and he walked home 
with me.”’ 

‘*Wayne Whipple, eh? I didn’t know he was 
back. Is the rest of his regiment back, too?”’ 





war experiences had made him older, 
sadder, but he could see nothing pos- 
sible except to go on to the bitter end 
under Lineoln’s leadership. 


CHAPTER IV 

HE next day was Saturday, which 

meant baking and cleaning and a 
score of other extra things to do. But 
Minna sent Helen and Ruby uptown 
the first thing in the morning, to buy 
meat and a melon for Sunday and some 
little articles of dry goods. The girls 
were surprised and delighted at this 
release from their customary Saturday 
morning’s work, and set off very hap- 
pily, each with a basket. ‘‘Still little 
girls,’’ Minna reflected indulgently, as 
she watched them go, ‘‘even if Helen 
is sixteen.’ Then she frowned as she 
noted how Helen stared into the win- 
dow of the saloon as she passed it—not 
to see her father, Minna felt sure. The 
problem of Helen’s conduct and future 
was weighing on her with increasing 
heaviness. Physically, Helen was un- 
usually mature for her age, and she 
was very lovely with her rich coloring 
and well-rounded body. Men desired 
her; and there was something about 
her, frank and almost primitive, which 
made Minna feel that it would not be 
hard for Helen to meet and share their 
desire. Indeed, Minna’s honest, prac- 
tical mind recognized the possibility, 
even the likelihood, that in her relations 
with the frankly carnal and boisterous 
boys and young men of the class to 
which the Herbsts had belonged, Helen 
might at any time become involved in 
the promise of marriage, if not in what Minna 
regarded as the necessity of it; and Minna knew 
very well what such a marriage would mean for 
Helen—a life of hard work and child-bearing, 
in whieh her father’s new wealth, and whatever 
of family prestige it might have purchased for 
her, would be of no real help to her at all, 


[? WAS Helen’s case, indeed, that lent to 

Minna’s problem one of its most desperate 
angles. And it was the necessity she felt of 
thinking the whole problem thru, that had led 
her to the self-sacrifice involved in sending the 
girls away this morning. She knew that 
working alone, on her knees scrubbing the 
kitchen floor, with intervals to look after the 
cinnamon bread and cheese cakes she was pre- 
paring for Sunday, she could think more clear- 
ly than under any other conditions. 

Because of this, she regarded her father with 
what was as near displeasure as she ever felt 
toward him, when he silently entered the kitch- 
en, a few minutes after the girls had gone, and, 
picking his way across a portion of the floor 
which she had already scrubbed, seated himself 
beside the stove. 





‘‘No, I think not. He just came home a day 
or so ago.’”’ 

‘*Does he have much to say about the war ?”’ 

‘‘Very little.’ Minna bent to her scrubbing 
suddenly, to hide the trouble in her face. ‘‘He 
said we’ve got to finish it, tho—that the north 
is going to win and everybody has got to help.”’ 

‘“‘That’s what them officers all say.’’ 

‘“‘But Wayne is different,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t talk like the others. He doesn’t seem 
to believe much in the war, you might say; but 
he believes the north will win.’’ She straight- 
ened up suddenly, and, lowering her serubbing 
rag into the pail, she knelt before her father, 
her keen blue eyes searching his face. ‘‘ Father,”’ 
she began, ‘‘I’ve been thinking a lot about this 
new business you’re considering going into, and 
I’m more and more afraid of it. I’m not sure 
it’s right, and it’s dangerous. I wish you would 
stay out of it.’’ 

Her voice was urgent, and her father’s re- 
ply placating. ‘‘I wanted to talk to you about 
it, Minna. I saw the girls leaving, that’s why I 
came over.’’ He shifted uneasily on his chair. 
“‘ Already I’m into it, Minna. There ain’t back- 
ing out now. But when you understand what 


it’s all about, I think you will 
feel different.’’ 

Mina waited soberly. The 
forenoon sunlight thru the open 
door glinted on the wet wood 
of the boards she had serubbed, 
and warmed the faint freckles 
in her smooth face, pale now with her anxiety. 
Her father rose suddenly, and closed the door 
before he spoke. 

**You know, this prison on the island is full 
of officers,’’ he began, ‘‘They’re all commis- 
sioned officers over there, every one of them.’’ 

**Yes, I know all about that. Lieutenant 
Whipple was telling me yesterday, and how 
much they would mean to the south if the gov- 
ernment would exchange them.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’? Mr. Herbst assented. ‘‘ The 
government won’t exchange them, you ean 
count on that. But Lee and Jeff Davis know 
they’re here, you can count on that, too. And 
they ’re not going to let ‘em stay here, either.”’ 

‘“*You mean there’s some plan to set them 
free? How would they get back to the south 
if they were free?’’ 

‘‘There’s some more to it than that.’’ Her 
father lowered his voice and leaned toward her. 
‘You know about the Golden Cirele, 
Minna; I told you it’s the Order of 
American Knights now.’’ 

VO 

‘*Well, Governor Vallandigham is 
back, and they’re well organized all 
thru the state—a hundred thousand 
men or more, that are all against the 
war. And there are more in Indiana 
and Illinois than there are in Ohio. 
They’re clear out in lowa and Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, too, and back in 
Pennsylvania and New York—every- 
where but in New England. And they 
are being armed—there’s contracts for 
a million dollars’ worth of guns and 
ammunition being placed right now.”’ 

‘A million dollars’ worth!”’ 

‘“Yes. The western people is sick and 
tired of this war—all but them that 
has offices and the like, and a few nig- 
ger-lovers, New England’s getting rich 
and the west is getting poor.”’ 


“BUT where does the money come 
from ?”’ 

**There’s plenty of rich men in the 
north that are really on the southern 
side. You know how much money the 
women raised for Vallandigham just 
by their ‘dime sales’—over twenty-five 
thousand dollars. And there’s money 
from across the water, too. And, of 
course, there’s the dues of the order— 
that’s the main source.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t see—’’ 

‘Why don’t you? There’s an army 
all ready, and here on the island is the 
trained and experienced officers. Get 
them together once and vou end the 
war quick. That’s all there is to it.’’ 
He leaned back and watched her strained face 
with a kind of nervous triumph. 

‘*But father, are you sure you want to end 
the war that way? You’re making money out 
of the war—it isn’t hurting you.”’ 

‘‘Not so much, Minna. What we have made 
is nothing to this. Don’t you see—somebody 
has to handle those arms. Somebody has to 
have supplies and equipment of all kinds ready 
for those officers. And horses—maybe a big 
deal on horses, or boats. And because there is 
almost nobody that they ean trust that is han- 
dling things on a big enough seale so it won’t 
be noticed, the profits is big—four times, five 
times, what they are on government contracts 
even. And they pay gold, Minna—every bit 
in gold. That means pretty near three times 
what government pay in greenbacks is now.”’ 

‘‘But—but it’s so wunderhanded, father. 
What would men like Mr. Foster think—and 
they depending on you so?’’ 

Mr. Herbst spat into the woodbox, a bitter 
look in his face. ‘‘They don’t care nothing for 
me, really. They don’t fool me. They think I 
am useful to them, raising money, getting re- 
eruits and all, among (Continued on page 20) 
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GROWING MORE CLOVER AND 
ALFALFA 


TINE out of every ten farmers plant too 
small an acreage to legumes—more espe- 
cially such legumes as red clover, alfalfa and 
sweet clover. To make the most money over a 
long period of time, it seems essential to put at 
least one-fifth of the erop land into legumes. 
Unfortunately, most farmers put less than one- 
tenth of their land into legumes, which means 
that they have failed to take the first step to- 
wards an efficient agriculture. 

We can understand readily why it is that 
so small an acreage of red clover, alfalfa and 
sweet clover is grown in the corn belt. Red 
clover seed has been very high in price, and in 
order to grow alfalfa and sweet clover, it is 
necessary on most soils to apply a ton of lime- 
stone per acre. Money invested in seed and 
lime does not come back right away. Also there 
is always a chance that bad weather will kill 
the new seeding. But in spite of all these ex- 
euses which ean be made for failure to grow the 
proper acreage of legumes, the fact remains 
that those men who have had the foresight and 
the courage to go ahead have profited abun- 
dantly. 

We recently received from W. H. Lancelot, 
of the department of vocational education at 
Ames, a survey of what has been accomplished 
in seven. different communities where the 
Smith-Hughes teacher in agriculture had 
taught his high school pupils concerning the 
value of legumes. In brief, it may be said that 
the education of the agricultural teacher had 
resulted in doubling the lerume acreage in that 
neighborhood. This demonstrates that there 
are stil] thousands of farmers in the corn belt 
who have not vet been convineed that the first 
step toward efficient farming is the growing 
of lezumes. We need to put on a campaign in 
every county in the corn belt which will result 
in growing less corn and more red clover, al- 
falfa and sweet clover. 





GRADUATED LAND TAX 


ORE of our Illinois readers suggests that a 
graduated land tax would help many of 
our troubles, At any rate, it would tend to 


favor the family-sized farm and might help to 
prevent the rapid introduction of large-scale 
corporation farming. 


Under the scheme of a graduated tax, a farm 
assessed at $20,000 might be taxed just as it 
is today. But for each thousand dollars above 
$20,000, the millage rate would be increased by 
2 per cent, and for each thousand dollars less 
than $20,000 decreased by 2 per cent. In Iowa, 
at the present time, a total millage rate of 100 
mills means that a farm assessed at $20,000 pays 
a $500 tax, as compared with $250 for a farm 
assessed at $10,000 and $750 for a farm assessed 
at $30,000. With the graduated tax, the farm 
assessed at $20,000 would continue to pay a 
$500 tax, but the farm assessed at $10,000 would 
pay only $200, whereas, the farm assessed at 
$30,000 would pay $900. A plan of this sort, 
in effect, would mean that a man holding more 
than 500 acres of land would have to pay about 
a dollar an acre more in taxes than a man who 
held only a family-sized farm of 150 acres. This 
pressure of a dollar an acre extra in land taxes 
on large holdings would inevitably result after 
a time in a larger number of family-sized farms, 

It would seem wise for taxation pur- 
poses, to make a distinction between taxes on 
farms operated by owners and farms operated 
by tenants. Tenant-owned farms really ought 
to pay a higher rate of taxation, so as gradually 
to force the land into the ownership of farmers. 
The difference in the rate of taxation should 
not be great, but it should be enough so that 
over a long period of vears it would be effee- 
tive in_ bringing the operation of the 
greater part of our farm land by owners. 

Still another idea which has often been sue- 
gested is to exempt land in clover and alfalfa 
from taxation. All of these seemingly radical 
taxation ideas are looking in the long run to- 
ward better land and better people living on 
the land. They should therefore be given seri- 
ous consideration. 
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THE CASE AGAINST PUREBREDS 
A HARD-HEADED man who owns a num- 


ber of farms writes: 

‘‘Pursuit of the purebred will o’ the wisp 
spells much disaster to many farmers. I have 
not known in thirty years a single outstanding 
purebred man who has not gone into the red. 
The purebred idea has some value, to be sure, 
but if one may be permitted to guess a propor- 

“fitnate value, I would give the purebred idea 
a value of 5 per cent and good eare and atten- 
tion to soil fertility 95 per cent. Why empha- 
size the 5 per cent value and pass up the 95 
per cent values?’’ 

It is true that good farming is impossible 
without proper feeding of the soil and of the 
livestock. Spreading all manure, applying lime 
if necessary, growing clover or alfalfa on one- 
fourth of the crop land, and perhaps applying 
phosphate, are some things which should be 
done by every farmer who has an eye to the 
future. In like manner we must see that our 
hogs and eattle are fed, in addition to corn, 
such other feeds as are rich in high quality pro- 
tein and in bone-building material, supplying 
a mineral mixture in the winter time and pref- 
erably the year around. These things are fun- 
damental, and if they are not observed it is 
impossible to get results, no matter how fine the 
strain of corn or highly bred the livestock. 

But, in our opinion, good blood, whether it 
be in plants or animals, is of very great impor- 
tance once these fundamental things have been 
taken care of. The man who tries to substitute 
good blood for soil fertility and good feeding is 
doomed to failure. But the man who has taken 
the first simple steps forward in farm progress 
is likewise foolish if he does not get the best 
blood to utilize his soil and his feed to the best 
advantage. 

It is unfortunately true that many purebred 
men have gone broke. Any farmer of ordinary 
means who suddenly goes into the purebred 
business on a large seale is inviting almost sure 
disaster. At the same time it is tremendously 
important to our agriculture that there should 


be farmers who are willing to maintain the 
purebred seed stock for their respective neigh. 
borhoods. They are deserving of more recogni- 
tion than they usually get in a financial way, 

One trouble with the purebred business js 
that it has been complicated by the false stan- 
dards of the official judge. In the ease of our 
livestock, the really important things are vigor, 
resistance to disease, prolificacy, economy in 
the use of feed, and rate of gain. The outward 
appearance counts something, but most of our 
pure breeds are good enough in outward ap- 
pearance so that the really significant things 
are these other matters which can not be seen 
by any judge. Practical hog men everywhere 
would be delighted if they could buy their sows 
for producing market hogs from strains which 
had back of them records of at least ten genera- 
tions of large litters which had been well moth- 
ered. 

We rise in defense of the purebred man be- 
cause we know that he has done fine work in the 
past and that he can do wonderful work in the 
future. While we agree with our friend that 
the situation today is not as good as it might be, 
we nevertheless think that some of the most con- 
structive work to be done in agriculture will be 
accomplished by purebred breeders. The farm- 
ers who produce stuff for market may often- 
times use the purebred material for crossing 
purposes. But that increases its importance. 
Practical farmers must always have purebred 
men to go back to in ease of need. 

It is a mistake to despise good blood and 
those who are produeing it. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VIEW 
BUSINESS review friendly to President 
Coolidge gives the following as the presi- 

dent’s attitude toward the farm problem: 

‘*He sees no chance to help the farmer thru 
a lowering of the American tariff, In the pres- 
ident’s view, the main market for agricultural 
products being at home, much more ean be done 
to aid the farmers thru the policies being pur- 
sued of reducing taxes, aiding other industries 
and bringing about a state of business which 
will mean more purchasing power for those who 
consume the products of the farm.’’ 

We wish the president would reverse his at- 
titude and bring about a state of agriculture 
which will increase the purchasing power of 
farmers for the products of industry. From a 
national point of view, the one view is as log- 
ical as the other. 

The one definite thing which farmers have 
learned since 1920 is that city prosperity does 
not necessarily mean farm prosperity. They 
have seen laboring men with wages two and 
one-third times what they were before the war, 
paying a much smaller percentage of that wage 
to farmers for food. They have learned that it 
is possible when there are special privileges in 
the way of tariffs, immigration laws, ete., for 
one class of society to have an income with a 
purchasing power 30 per cent above pre-war at 
a time when the farmers had a purchasing pow- 
er from 10 to 30 per cent below pre-war. The 
president’s view on the agricultural problem 
can not be accepted as sound by farmers pro- 
ducing hogs, wheat, corn or cotton. For the 
time being, it may be accepted by farmers pro- 
dueing fat cattle, the price of which is tempo- 
rarily almost as high relatively as the wages of 
city labor. 

We could all accept the president’s view if 
the purchasing power of none of our farm prod- 
ucts was determined by the purchasing power 
of Europe, and if we could all benefit in equal 
measure by the special privileges which have 
resulted from our governmental policies. Un- 
fortunately, the hog, wheat and cotton farmers 
are not likely to attain the position of the feed- 
ers of fat cattle for at least ten or fifteen years. 
In fact, the cotton farmers may never attain 
that position. 
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ALFALFA POINTERS FROM KANSAS 


A LF ALFS means more to Kansas than to 

any other state except Nebraska, and on 
that account it is worth while to study any al- 
falfa bulletin from Kansas. Most folks think 
that in Kansas, Nebraska and western Iowa, 
lime is very rarely needed to grow alfalfa. Kan- 
gas experiments indicate, however, that on the 
upland soils in the eastern third of the state, 
lime is usually well worth while. In one ex- 
periment, as an average of nine years, lime 
trebled the yield of alfalfa. Without lime, it 
seems that even in Kansas the alfalfa tends to 
die out after four or five years. 

Acid phosphate seems to be worth while over 
the eastern third of Kansas. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of acid phosphate per acre has in- 
ereased the yield by about one-half ton. 

The Kansas people were among the first to 
suggest that alfalfa stands would last longer if 
the cutting was delayed until the plants were 
in full bloom. In Bulletin 242, figures are 
given indicating that with late cutting the yield 
of grass-free hay was 3.43 tons per acre, as com- 
pared with 2.65 tons with early cutting. How- 
ever, With the early cut hay it only took 1,628 
pounds to produce 100 pounds of gain on beef 
steers, whereas, with the late cut hay it took 
2,163 pounds. In spite of the greater yield of 
the late cut hay, it seems that in terms of beef 
there was a slight advantage for the early cut 
hay. The common sense thing to do, appar- 
ently, is to cut the hay at the bud stage part of 
the time and at full bloom part of the time. In 
other words, cut the hay at any time from the 
bud stage onward, when it most conveniently 
fits in with the other farm work, remembering 
that the stand will last longer if the cutting is 
delayed, but that the livestock will get more out 
of the hay if it is eut early. 

Those of our readers who are bothered with 
pocket gophers in alfalfa will be interested in 
the discussion eoneerning the poisoning of this 
pest, on page 41, of Bulletin 242. The bulletin 
can be obtained from the Kansas station, at 
Manhattan, Kansas. 





BREEDING WAR 


WwHy do we send marines to Nicaragua? 

Why do we oceupy Haiti? Why are Amer- 
ican warships calling frequently at Caribbean 
ports to back up orders from the State Depart- 
ment. 

It has been asserted by some that we are 
simply trying to bring the blessings of Amer- 
ican civilization to those places, tho it has not 
been explained just why the best way of doing 
this is to drop bombs from airplanes, to shell 
towns, and to have our marine sharp-shooters 
pick off sundry of the citizens of these coun- 
‘ries. 

This is not the reason given by a writer in 
the last issue of The Nation’s Business. He 
says flatly: ‘‘There is a two billion dollar in- 
vestment at issue, and it will not be overlooked 
when the Caribbean house is in disorder.’’ 

In reference to Nicaragua and the interven- 
tion of the United States, he says: ‘‘ Manifestly, 
those in authority decided to put a stop to the 
Nicaraguan fracas while the journalists and 
academicians might wax disputatious at their 
leisure. ”’ 

This is a blunt and honest statement. We 
like it better than the remarks of those who in- 
sist that the United States is taking charge of 
the Caribbean countries for the good of the 
people of those countries. It brings out in the 
Open the issue of the American policy as re- 
lated to investments of American citizens 
abroad. 

There are thirteen billions of American mon 
ey, exclusive of debts owed to the United States 
government, invested in countries outside our 
borders, If to safeguard the two billions in the 
Caribbean we are willing to wage minor wars 
and to alienate the sympathy of all Latin 
America, what will we be willing to do for the 


sake of the eleven billions that lie elsewhere? 
And those eleven billions will soon be more. 
Every year a billion in American money goes 
abroad. 

If we try to follow in other countries the 
principles that our investors have succeeded in 
urging upon the State Department in relation 
to the Caribbean, we shall not only find our- 
selves involved in minor wars, but in wars that 
may draw on the entire strength of the United 
States. When these crises arise which lead to 
war, very probably we shall hear nothing about 
foreign investments and the need of maintain- 
ing the sacred right of high dividends for Amer- 
ican investors. Instead we shall hear about na- 
tional honor and insults to the flag and other 
things which will sound good in the news- 
papers. Yet at bottom the basie factors that 
build up the disputes that become finally in- 
sults to national honor, are the very material 
interests of investors and traders abroad. 

We need to consider just how important it 
is to the nation as a whole that a few citizens 
shall be able to invest surplus funds in foreign 
countries at a good rate of interest, with the 
understanding that these investments shall be 
protected, and even in some cases extended, by 
the power of the United States government and 
its army and navy. Do the profits to a few 
individuals, which will result from this course 
of action, balance the danger and the expense 
of war to the country? 

We do not think so. Hardly anyone thinks 
so except the men who will be thus benefited. 
Yet, unfortunately, it is the voice of these men 
that seems to have most weight when the foreign 
policy of the United States is determined, as it 
is actually, not in important sounding confer- 
ences, but in the day to day decisions of minor 
State Department officials, and by the actions 
of officers of the navy and of the marine corps, 
who, too frequently, seem to be our real am- 
bassadors to foreign countries. Perhaps it is 
time that the people exercised the right of the 
purse, and in response to requests for bigger 
appropriations for army and navy, answered: 
‘*Millions for defense, but not one cent for col- 
lecting the bad debts of our foreign investors.”’ 








Odds and Ends 

















HE world is buzzing these days with new 
inventions which oftentimes are old devices 
put to new and more efficient uses. One of 
the most interesting of these which has recently 
come to my attention is what is known as the 
‘‘dry land plow.’’ This looks like a disk pulled 
by a tractor at an angle of about 45 degrees. It 
differs from the disk in leaving no ridge in the 
center and in eutting much more deeply. It 
turns the soil over five or six inches deep with- 
out any difficulty. The great advantage seems 
to be that about twice as much land can be pre- 
pared in a day as with the ordinary two-bottom 
gang pulled by a tractor of the same horse pow- 
er. It is claimed that thirty-five acres can be 
prepared in a day. In the southwest wheat 
country, several thousand were sold in 1927. 
People who ought to know claim that the ma- 
chine will do well in the corn belt. So far, it 
has been used chiefly to plow land in August 
for wheat to be seeded in September. It would 
seem, tho, that it should be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to plow land for corn. 





TOT long ago, a bee man came into the office 
and gave me five pounds of honey. I have 
never taken any interest in bees, but as a result 
of this gift I felt obligated to find out some- 
thing about them, and so my friend began to 
tell me about ‘‘supers’’ and queens and bee dis- 
eases, ete., ete. I was soon in over my head and 
was forced to reflect on how many specialties 
there are in the world. Any one of us can 
become a specialist in some one line if he only 


will. If he becomes greatly interested in that 
one particular line and throws his energy into 
it, he can become known far and wide as an ex- 
pert. But to get back to the bees. I was espe- 
cially interested when my friend told me that 
his most productive hives were made by cross- 
ing the Italian bee with the native bee. The 
crossbred bees had an ugly disposition, but they 
were active, resisted disease, and produced more 
honey than the purebred natives or the pure- 
bred Italians. This interested me especially be- 
cause I have observed in so many different 
types of organisms the fact that cross-breeding 
increases the vigor of the first generation. 





N TALKING with County Agent Longmire, 

of Grundy county, Illinois, I asked about the 
Grundy county sweet clover, which came origin- 
ally from his county. I have been a little ecrit- 
ical about this variety of sweet clover because 
of the fact that it doesn’t grow as rankly as the 
ordinary white sweet clover. Longmire told 
me, however, that the tests at the Illinois sta- 
tion indicated that for plowing under in April 
following the year of seeding, the Grundy coun- 
ty sweet clover furnished about 85 per cent as 
much fertility as the regular sweet clover. For 
plowing under for green manure in the spring, 
it appears, therefore, that the Grundy county 
sweet clover is not as much inferior as some of 
us had been fearing. 





T A RECENT Illinois Farm Bureau meet- 
ing, I was told by a man who has been in 
the thick of the farm relief fight at Washington 
that there is now an excellent chance of passing 
the MeNary-Haugen bill over the president’s 
veto. Hardly anyone questions that the bill 
will be reported out very promptly from both 
house and senate committees on agriculture, and 
that it will pass both houses. One or two reli- 
able people have suggested that the president 
will not veto the bill this year, but in view of 
what he said in his veto message last spring, I 
don’t see how he can avoid vetoing it unless he 
is false to himself. It had not occurred to me 
that the bill could be passed over the presi- 
dent’s veto this coming congress, and I had al- 
ways supposed that the issue would be project- 
ed into the next presidential campaign. But it 
is now suggested that in congress the adminis- 
tration forces are beginning to give way a good 
bit like the Germans did in October of 1918. But 
even tho this may be true, we must be prepared 
to deliver a powerful offensive in just the same 
way as the Allies did in late 1918. 





‘OR many years 1913 has been the base year 

for making price comparisons. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics has used 1913 
until quite recently. But now a shift has been 
made to 1926. On a 1926 base, farm products 
are decidedly higher today than industrial 
products, whereas, on the 1913 base they are 
lower. A big trust company says that the new 
index, based on 1926, ‘‘recognizes the fact that 
we are in a new economic era.’’ I can not help 
but wonder if the trust company and the peo- 
ple who work with statisties for the Bureau of 
Labor feel that 1926 represents a normal rela- 
tionship between farm product prices and in- 
dustrial prices. Are we really in a ‘‘new eco- 
nomic era’’ in which the farm population year 
after year will continue to get less than its fair 
share of the national income? I would suggest 
that readers of Wallaces’ Farmer take price in- 
dexes based on 1926 with a grain of salt. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





The best kind of education that a man ever re- 
ceived is that which he gets in contact with his fel- 
tows and with men of like occupation, like tempta- 
tions, like trials and like joys. . . . Rest assured you 
can never develop a satisfactory country life unless 
you have a meeting place. The best meeting place 
of all is the country church, and the nezt best the 
country school.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Why Life Insurance Companies Object to the 
Use of Surf Boats 


Bo Francis A. Flood 


= OU boys can’t go ashore here,” 

Captain Phillips ordered Jim and 
me when the West Humhaw dropped 
anchor a half mile off the surf-ridden 
beach at Winnebah, on the west Afri- 
cane Gold Coast. There is no harbor 
at Winnebah. Our 200 tons of cargo 
for that port were to be landed in 
rearing, plunging surf boats manned 
by native boatmen from ashore. 

“In the first place, you'd probably 
drown trying to get ashore thru that 
surf,’ explained the captain to pacify 
us, rebellious at being kept on board. 
“And you'd be even more likely to 
drown trying to come back to the ship. 
One out of every three boats that have 
tried to get thru this morning has 
capsized. Look! There goes one 
now.” 

Half way to the beach a loaded surf 
boat was swept to the foamy crest 
of a galloping wall of water that had 
concealed it entirely a moment or two 
before. For an instant the boat ca- 
reened drunkenly on the face of the 
racing comber and then rolled over on 
its side, the crew of yelling black men 
jumping in every direction. The cargo 
of crated gasoline and the boat itself 
would eventually drift ashore some- 
where along the broad and shallow 
beach. The crew of a dozen blacks, 
practically naked and as much at 
home in the water as in their boat, 
struck out in the rolling surf for shore. 

“Hardly ever any casualties among 
those “black boys,” explained the cap- 
tain. “They’ve been thru it too often. 
Once in a while a shark gets one of 
‘em, or the boat hits ‘em on the head 
before they can jump clear, but that’s 
about all. Of course,” he continued, 
“maybe you boys can swim a full 
quarter of a mile, with your clothes on 
and in surf like that with the under- 
tow threatening to bury you in the 
sand. But, you'd lose your sun helmet 
and if you held your head out of water 
long enough to swim ashore the sun 
would get you. 

“They're liable to quit working the 
boats almost any time, too. If the 
surf gets much worse their headman 
will pound upon the sand with some 
sticks. Then if his ju-ju tells him that 
his god be angry, there'll be no more 
surf boats coming out to the ship for 
cargo today. And if you're on shore 
there you'll stay until the boat boys’ 
god quits being angry even if you have 
to wait till morning. There’s no hotel, 
either, and of course you can't sleep 
in the bush or you'd get vellow fever, 
malaria, ticks, typhoid fever, and ev- 
erything else—except food and water. 
No. You'll have to stay on _ board 
here.” 

While the captain was describing 
the penalty and I was trying to imag- 
ine just how one would feel if all those 
calamities should strike him at once, 
boat No. 14 completed its loading and 
pulled away for shore. 

The net result of the captain's con- 
vincing warnings was that, the minute 
he disappeared into his room, Jim and 


I strapped our cameras about our 
shoulders, climbed onto a sling full 
of gasoline cases and ordered the 
winch operator to lower us over the 
side into the next surf boat bound for 
shore. It had all sounded too good to 
be true, and if the captain was mis- 
taken we felt that some one should 
make the demonstration. 

That was a wild ride! At first, well 
out from the beach, there was only the 
slow rise and fall of the boat from 
the rolling crests to the deep, deep 
valleys in between when the ship, the 
shore, and all except the moving hills 
of water above and all about us were 
shut off from view. Up and down, 
like a small boy in an elevator, and 
with much the same sensation in the 
stomach. 

Jim and I huddled well up in the 
bow and faced the crew, six 
blacks on either side, all practically 
naked, swinging into the short, quick 
stroke of their paddles with a vicious 
rhythm as majestic as it was effective. 
The headman, perched high in the 
stern of our’ twenty-five-foot boat, 
wielded his huge steering oar with the 
precision and confidence of a “bull 
fiddler” handling his bow. 

He was clad only in a scanty—but 
vivid—loin cloth, and a gold ring on 
one wet toe. Beneath his black skin, 
dripping wet and glistening in the sun, 
the musc’es of his magnificent shoui- 
ders, arms and even his black barrel 
of a chest, rippled and swelled like 


swarthy 


piece of noblest art indeed. Done, in- 
stead, simply in human clay, he was 
an obscure boatman battling for his 
daily bowl of rice and fish. 

With each sharp stroke of their pad- 
dles there came, from somewhere 
down in the insides of our black crew, 


became a perpendicular wall. Then, 
from sheer topheaviness, the great 
wave would fall forward with a roar, 
crashing down like a wall of water 
from a broken dam. Wave after wave, 
rank upon rank, sea upon sea, chased 
each other past our tossing boat—and 
eventually we were floundering in the 
midst of it all. Behind us charged a 
great comber, ahead lay three or four 
big rocks, now showing several feet 
into the air, now covered as far be- 
neath the pounding waves. 

“T hope those rocks move a little to 

















We carry a launch with us to help tow the surf boats to the beach. 


a meaty hiss, a biliant sort of grunt, 
so exactly timed that I thovght at 
first it was made by the paddles them- 
selves as they siasied into the water, 
jerked, and then flashed out again like 
so Many cams upon a= shait. We 

















Going ashore with a cargo in a surf boat. 


the waves they ruled. Now, an he- 
roic giant in jet, he poised scowling 
in an instant’s study of the next big 
wave. Done in ebony as he crouched 
there in the spray on the stern 
thwart of the boat, bending over his 
one long oar, he would have been a 
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Jimmy and the captain’s chimpanzee, also named Jimmy. 


learned later that the boat boys make 
this popping hiss in imitation of a 
motor boat and believe it brings more 
power to their paddles. 

Suddenly the stroke starboard pad- 
dler, a grinnirg blackamoor with filed 
teeth and a nose like a chocolate bon 
bon mashed and melted in the sun, 
began a rhythmic chant. He sang two 
lines in a swinging passionata, and on 
the final note the whole crew buried 
their paddles in the water and lent a 
mighty tug. Then the crew chimed in 
on a one-line chorus, punctuated by 
another vigorous jerk on the paddles. 
Two more lines by the stroke singer 
and again the chorus and the pull. 
Altogether it was a weird setting for 
those eerie surf-spirituals, wallowing 
down there at the bottom of the 
mounting waves or perched precari- 
ously on the very top of one, the thir- 
teen blacks straining at their paddles 
and their voices with equal determina- 
tion. 

Then we came to the surf—and 
found that the early part of the trip 
had been nothing! Ahead of us raged 
the white-capped combers, each a 
mountain of water rolling toward the 
beach and piling up on itself until it 


one side,” Jim chattered, for we were 
racing straight for the pile, riding the 
downhill of a big wave like a tumble- 
weed before the wind. 

“T hope we miss most of ’em,” I im- 
plored, gripping the gunwale like grim 
death and looking for a place to jump. 

Our headman may have been ex- 
pecting it all the time, but at any rate 
the next big wave tossed us over to 
one side of the rocks, and then sluiced 
us down toward the beach like a mill 
race on a drunk—and we were saved 
for some other death in the future. 

The boat just ahead of us was not 
quite so fortunate. A whitecap had 
caught it a little too much on the side 
and as it reared to the top of the 
wave, the boat reeled over and spewed 
cargo and crew into the striding wa- 
ters. The blacks struck out deliber- 
ately for shore, leaving the boat and 


cased gasoline to drift up on the beach - 


when it would. As we bounced past 
the upturned derelict I caught, thru 
the foam, its number. It was No. 14! 
The captain’s speech had delayed us 
just enough so that we had missed it 
and his warning had saved us after 
all. Good old captain! 

Another toss and another rush and 
our bow slid into the sand on the be- 
labored beach. Our singing “stroke” 
leaped out, up to his waist in water, 
and held out his arms to me like a 
mother to a babe. I perched on his 
shoulder, my heel gouging into his 
ribs, and he carried me ashore, high 
and dry. Jim followed astraddle the 
neck of another burly black—and we 
had arrived at Winnebah. I didn't 
care if we never went back to the 
ship, and we didn’t get back that night 
either. 

Our experience in Winnebah will be 
described next week. 





Stands for Equality 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Please do all in your power to 
make the Republican leaders under- 
stand, if they fail to give us a candi- 
date for president who is in sympathy 
with agriculture, we may be forced to 
resort to free trade. I am a Repub- 
lican but not a fool Republican. If my 
party goes wrong it will have to g0 
wrong without me. I am for “equality 
for agriculture as compared with labor 
and industry.” A. B. D. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 
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Doings at Washington 


The Bright and Dark Side of Farm Legislation 


\ JASHINGTON, D. C.—If a com- 
posite clinical thermometer 
could be attached to the group of 
workers in Washington representing 
agricultural interests today, the net 
reading to indicate optimism or pes- 
simism, the patient would be found 
to be badly in need of stimulants. 
From many angles the situation is 
about as depressing as well can be 
imagined. There are some _ bright 
spots in the situation, however. I 
want to give Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers a very brief picture of some of the 
depressing factors, and then of the 
rays of hope. ; 
First is the farm relief situation. 
Administration leaders are fighting to 
their utmost, and farmer support is 
woefully divided. President Coolidge 
and Secretary Jardine constantly 
defend the protective policy while re- 
fusing to take any steps to make it 
effective as to farm products. The 
money asked for by the tariff com- 
mission to enable it to proceed on the 
ten or twelve agricultural cases was 
ruthlessly cut out of the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. W. S. Hill, farmer 
member of the United States Shipping 
Board, was not only removed from his 
office, but is made the scapegoat of a 
vicious attack from administration 
sources. All his friends believe the 
charges entirely baseless and made 
for the sole purpose of covering up the 
otherwise undefensible position of the 
administration. Both farmer mem- 
bers of the Farm Loan Board have 
been removed, their places filled by 
men entirely unsatisfactory to agri- 
culture. Personnel of Federal Trade 
Commission has been manipulated so 
the trust and monopoly activities of 
big business inimical to agriculture 


* are no longer even in question. 


This certainly gives a pessimistic 
picture. However, your representa- 
tive making his rounds om Capitol hill 
preparing to write this letter finds 
that the pro-big-business, forget-agri- 
culture sentiment which permeates 
the executive and administrative parts 
of the government as above evidenced 
has a considerable antidote in the sit- 
uation which is actually developing in 
the ranks of the legislative branch of 
the government. Facts and motives 
develop in government departments 
and boards and commissions behind 
closed doors. In congress, whether 
any one likes it or not, they are forced 
out into the open, and the spotlight 
turned on them. 

For example, take the personnel of 
the senate committee on agriculture 
before which all proposed farm legis- 
lation will come. This committee was 
finally completed as to personnel only 
after congress had been in session ten 
days. Here is the list, with comments: 

Chairman McNary, author of the 
best farm relief bill thus far consid- 
ered. Norris, Capper, Gooding and 
Norbeck, all friends of the bill, re- 
tained on the committee. Keyes, op- 
ponent of the bill, retained on com- 
mittee. Frazier, of North Dakota, new 
Republican, friendly to the farm re- 
lief bill. Gould, of Maine, new Re- 
publican, one of few eastern senators 
who voted for the bill last year. Of 
the Democrats, Smith, of South Caro- 
lina; Kendrick, of Wyoming; Heflin, 
of Alabama; Carraway, of Arkansas, 
and Mayfield, of Texas, are retained, 
all friendly to the bill. Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, retained, is unfriendly. 
New Democrats are Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, and Thomas, of Oklahoma, both 
of whom voted for the bill last year. 
One new member is Shipstead, farmer- 
labor, nominally counted as voting 
with the Republicans; he is friendly to 
the bill. This leaves the committee 
with fifteen votes normally friendly to 
the McNary bill, and two votes against 
it. The men relieved from the com- 
Mittee are Sackett, of Kentucky, and 
Denneen, of Illinois. 


This committee apparently can be 
depended on to report favorably such 
bill as Senator McNary wil! perfect 
for its consideration, after very brief 
hearings. It presages passage of the 
bill in the senate very promptly after 
it is reported—unless most unforeseen 
complications arise. 

The house committee also is now 
completed, and the new members are 
Clarke, of New York, and Hope, of 
Kansas, about as indicated. It is less 
easy to forecast the action of this com- 
mittee because of the forceful position 
of some southern and border state 


members, including Fulmer, of South 
Carolina, and the uncertainty which 
may attach to the vote of Congress- 
man Clarke, of New York. Mr. Clarke 
is a dairyman, closely associated with 
the Dairymen’s League of New York, 
and the position of eastern dairymen 
relative to the McNary-Haugen Dill is 
very uncertain at this time. 


Senator Caraway has introduced the 
export debenture bill in the senate 
with a strong speech in explanation 
and support of this plan. It will have 
considerable consideration, but in the 
face of the expectation now prevalent 
that McNary and Haugen will agree 
as to all fundamentals in their bills, 
the debenture plan will probably re- 
ceive nothing more than speeches this 
session. 


Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed 


New Way of Seeding Sweet Clover Helps in Handling 


WEET clover has done such won- 
ders for so many of our readers 
that we are sure some of them will be 
interested in the unusual new method 
worked out by Henry A. Nietfeld, of 
Marysville, Kan. In this section of 
northeastern Kansas the situation is 
enough like that in western Iowa so 
that the same methods will probably 
apply. As to whether they will work 


in eastern Iowa or central Illinois we 
do not know. 

The essence of the plan is to seed 
the sweet’clover at the same time as 
the small grain by means of a special 
drill. By 


modification made in the 


means of a partition placed in the 
drill box the fourth and ninth spouts 
of the drill are reserved for sweet 
clover seed. The first and twelfth 
spouts are stopped up. This results in 
placing the sweet clover rows thirty- 
five inches apart, which is plenty 
close enough to produce an abundant 
seed crop. If the sweet clover is seed- 
ed with winter wheat in the fall it is 
best to use the unhulled sweet clover 
seed which, of course, has not been 
scarified and which will therefore not 
start to germinate until the following 
spring. By mixing the sweet clover 
seed with equal parts by weight of 




















Drill fixed to plant sweet clover and oats at same time. 
Four and nine are used for sweet clover seed. 


closed. 


Holes one and twelve are 








This machine gathers two rows of swect clover seed. 
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The clover is gathered by 


the side arms, the seed stripped and deposited on the platform. 


“ with the 


sawdust or finely ground corn cobs 
the drill when set to put in about two 
bushels of wheat per acre will also 
seed about ten pounds of sweet clover 
seed per acre which is about right. 


Seeding Should Be Shallow 


In the spring when the seeding is 
with oats the hulled, scarified seed 
should be used but it will agaia be 
necessary to mix the sweet clover 
with some sawdust or something of 
the sort in order to keep from putting 
it on too thick. The drill should, of 
course, be driven back and forth 
across the field and not ’round and 
‘round. For the best results the drill 
should be set just a little more shal- 
low than it oftentimes is. This scheme 
is not a theory for Mr. Nietfeld has 
used it with excellent results. 

Probably it would not be worth 
while to go to this extra bother in 
seeding sweet clover if it were not 
for the advantage which comes in har- 
vesting for seed sweet clover which 
is planted in rows thirty-five inches 
apart. Mr. Nietfeld has rigged up a 
kind of sled about thirty inches wide 
with iron arms drawn by two horses. 
This sled drawn between the sweet 
clover rows strips the seed so that it 
falls on the floor of the sled. Mr. 
Nietfeld drives thru the field for the 
first time about a week later. In this 
way he finds that he can save about 
90 per cent of the seed with a mini- 
mum of loss by shattering. Mr. Niet- 
feld’s method should be of interest to 
those who have been confronted with 
the problem of harvesting sweet clo- 
ver for seed. 





Quick Barge Service 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was quite interested in your edi- 
torial in the November 4 issue con- 
cerning the opening of navigation on 
the Mississippi river as far north as 
St. Paul and your remark in that ed- 
itorial 


about the long 


time required for river transportation 
as compared to the railway haul. 


In talking to Mr. Charles Rippin, 
secretary and traffic commissioner of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, he 
tells me that the trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans by barge usually takes 
about ten days. This corresponds to a 
railway haul of 700 miles and under 
any but the best operating conditions 
for the railroads, the time comparison 
is not at all unfavorable. Whenever 
a little congestion shows up at the 
terminals this rate of haul would be 
cut down considerably. 

It has occurred to me that while 
most of the railroads crossing the 
Mississippi are interested in hauling 
grain on to Chicago rather than al- 
lowing it to be transferred to barges 
at the Mississippi crossing, that the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, since it has 
no line running into Chicago, is in a 
position to encourage building of a 
transfer elevator at the Mississippi 
idea of facilitating barge 
transportation of grain from Iowa and 
parts of Minnesota from this transfer 
point to St. Louis or down to New 
Orleans. 

Undoubtedly, if that one railroad 
should provide facilities of this type, 
several of the others would follow 
suite in a short time and river trans- 
portation would be much facilitated. 

The comparison of rates from St. 
Louis to New Orleans was of consid- 
erable interest to me. The domestic 
rail rate on wheat is 28% cents per 
hundredweight. The export rate is 18 
cents, while the barge rate is 11% 
cents. 

St. Louis has four elevators equipped 
for transferring grain from cars to 
barges and a rather large portion of 
their export grain is now loaded into 
barges which hold from 60,000 to 65,- 
000 bushels each, three or four of 


comparatively 


these barges being handled by one 
boat. 
LACEY F. RICKEY. 
Illinois. 
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TREASURE PLOW DEEP, AND DEEPER 


prairie treasures is the $30,000 that 
gruesome old Bill Gunton may or may 
not have left weltering on a hill west 
of Eddyville. The town itself has that 
peace peculiar to communities that 
have known glory and which have 
been small for many years, but the 
calm was disturbed at least once some 
twenty-four years ago. 

The agitator was a sealed package 
bearing a black letter legend, “To be 
sent unopened to the postmaster at 
Eddyville after my death.” Accom- 
panying it was a letter, scrawled on 
tablet paper. It read: 

“Mr. Postmaster, 
Eddyville, Ia. 

“Three days ago there died at my 
house in this city, Mr. Jerome Le 
Barge, a man with a checkered and 
turbulent career. He came to my 
house four months ago in very feeble 
health. He seems to have no relatives 
or friends but he always paid _ his 
board regularly. Something seemed to 
always prey upon his mind. What it 
was he never told but he would fre- 
quently start up from a sound sleep, 
the cold sweat breaking from every 
pore, seemingly trying to escape some 
awful influence that was_ stifling 
him. 

“He died in a perfect frenzy of con- 
vulsions, begging for mercy and 
screaming with terror of some unseen 
thing. It was horrible. 

“His secret died with him unless 
this packet, which he made me prom- 
ise to send unopened to the postmas- 
ter at Eddyville, lowa, contains the 
key. 

“In fulfillment of his last request, 
I ask you to see to it that his dying 
wishes, if not unreasonable, be re- 
spected. 

“Very truly, 
“MRS. JOS. SNOW, 
“Pittsburg, Pa.” 


The contents of the package were 
quite as interesting. There was a map 
in red ink or blood and a long man- 
uscript, written in a hurried, trem- 
bling hand. The latter told how the 
writer had gone to the Black Hills 
with the gold rush and had there grub- 
staked one Melalley and his surly 
partner, Bill Gunton. It further told 
how this pair struck pay dirt, divided 
their findings with him, and how the 
three started back toward civilization, 
rich and tipsy. 

“The crisis came one night while we 
were camping about a mile northeast 
of a little town called Eddyville, Ia,,” 
the document ran. “Our camp was 
pitched in a lonesome place, under a 
couple of small oaks in the turn of 
the road. The nearest house was a 
half a mile east, while on the road 
south were two graveyards. There 
were few passers. 

“As usual, we were all pretty drunk 
and we started the inevitable game 
of cards. Melalley had been morose 
and sullen all day and was very quar- 
relsome. Bill was having his usual run 
of good luck, while Melalley threw his 
money belt containing all that was left 
of his $15,000 on the ground in front 
of him, staking it all on his hand. 
When he called he threw down four 
kings; Bill had a straight. Melalley 
accused Bill of cheating. With an 
oath Bill made a drunken lunge at 
Melalley with his hunting knife, laying 
open his arm. Melalley grabed up a 
wagon stake and hit Bill a terrific 
clout just back of the left ear. He 
fell like an ox. I sprag to stop them 
but Bill didn't budge. A hurried ex- 
amination revealed his skull was 
crushed. He gasped several times and 
was dead. 

“The horror of the crime sobered 
us. Gunton now had all of Melalley’s 
money and most of mine. We knew 
Gunton to be an assumed name. He 
never spoke of any relatives. To es- 


cape the consequences of our deed, did 
it become known, would be difficult. 


(Continued from page 4) 


There was but one thing to do—to 
hide all traces of the crime, divide the 
money and put all possible distance 
between us and this spot. 

“Hurriedly dragging the body back 
from the firelight, with a knife we 
ripped off his clothing, rifling his 
pockets of everything that might af- 
ford a clue to his identity. I threw his 
garments into the campfire, and just 
as IJ finished, Melalley stepped up 
holding in his hand a gruesome object. 
It was Gunton’s head, bloody and 
dripping, severed from the trunk. 
Holding it up py the long, reddish 
hair, the bloated countenance, the pro- 
truding eyeballs, the sneering lips still 
seemingly ‘cursing—a_ horrible sight 
—he tossed it into the fire. Writhing 
and twisting, the flames gnawed and 
scorched off flesh and hair, destroy- 
ing the surest means of identifi- 
cation, 

“A dark woods bordered the road 
on the west and into it, across a small 
ravine, we carried the headless trunk. 
Hurriedly digging a four foot hole, we 
jammed the body in, trampling the 
ground down and carefully removing 
all evidence of its disturbance. 

“Going back to the fire, the nause- 
ating stench of the burning flesh 
warned us that the head would be 
long in burning. So stepping out into 
the road I buried the head in the mid- 
dle of the wagon track, depending on 


On this spot as a corner, a square was 
constructed ten paces on a side, just 
as the map advised, and at each of 
these corners there should have been 
at least $10,000. But there wasn’t. 
At least it was not found altho Mr. De 
Long printed all of the details in the 
Eddyville Tribune and it is said that 
hundreds hunted. 

Seven years ago, late in November, 
road graders plowed a skull from a 
ditch that had been the center of the 
old road, and treasure hunting started 
again. Still there was no body, and 
still no gold. More recently a clair- 
voyant in Oklahoma or maybe it was 
Arkansas, predicted that the gold 
would be found, “near an old bone un- 
der an oak tree on a hill top.” Now it 
so happens that on beyond the old 
digging ground there is the brow of 
a hill, on this hill there is a large 
oak tree and under this tree there was 
found a mastodon tooth. At that there 
was more digging and a treasure probe 
was invented. This probe was a long 
iron rod, shapened on one end and 
having an iron crossbar breast high 
for a hand hold. This gold hunt was 
the only one that did not fail entirely. 
“That treasure probe has come awful 
handy locatin’ water mains,” Sid Cros- 
son philosophizes. 

With which remark, we leave Eddy- 
ville, for there is Fire Island. Sand 
fleas and buried treasure, a few rem- 





lows ; its moans disturb my soul. 
ton of coal. 


Jimpson’s grocery store. 


er, for mild and gentle spring. 





COLD WEATHER 


The autumn leaves are falling, the sky is overcast; the birds 
have ceased their calling—old winter’s here at last! 
earth gets wetter; I feel the coming storm. 
sweater to help to keep her warm. The wind sighs thru the hol- 
If I had forty dollars, I’d buy a 


The bunny rabbits scramble o’er meadows, fast and fleet. Ill 
take my gun and ramble around, and get a bit of meat. 
birds, wise and thrifty, far to the southward flew; felt boots cost 
seven-fifty—I don’t know what I’ll do. 
blanket will soon be covered o’er; ’tis time to join the loafers in 
Their questions great are settled to any 
man’s desire, while chewing plug tobacco and spitting at the fire. 

The ice upon the river is frozen two foot thick; I can not start 
my flivver ; my chilblains make me sick. 
I’d love to lie forever and hear the 
robins sing. To once more go a-fishing, I’m certain would be nice; 
but I just sit here wishing, my whiskers full of ice.—H. C. Fort. 


Each day the 
I’ve knit my cow'a 


The song- 


The earth with its white 


I long for warmer weath- 








the passing travel to obscure all traces 
of its hiding place. 

“We then scattered our campfire 
over the place where the butchery had 
taken place, to cover all traces of 
blood, hitched up our team and hur- 
riedly left the scene. By daybreak we 
were twenty miles from the spot, and 
tho years passed the crime was never 
discovered.” 

The manuscript further described 
how the treasure hunter might find 
his reward and dedicated the $30,000 
in gold that Le Barge said they left 
behind to the postmaster or to whom- 
ever would give the abused Bill a 
Christian burial. 

The postmaster and editor of the 
paper, W. W. DeLong, probably had no 
great confidence in the treasure, but 
he believes to this day that a murder 
was committed on the spot. He pro- 
posed removing the remains-of Bill to 
a handy cemetery and dug for the 
head as instructed, but the roadway 
had been changed and he found noth- 
ing. Then he sighted from the middle 
of the old road past the two trees. 
Behold, at the end of the hundred 
paces that the map mentioned, he 
found several long troughs and corre- 
sponding ridges. This was where the 
body was supposed to have been bur- 
ied and certainly the ground looked 
as tho some one had dug for a body. 


nant Indians and an expanse of wil- 
low plumes are now its characteris- 
tics. Its real name is Mascoutin or 
Muscatine Island, but the natives have 
nicknamed it from the Indian habit 
of burning it off every fall. The city 
of Muscatine derives its name and 
Fire Island its legends from a roman- 
tic bands of Indians called the Mas- 
coutins. They had been a great war- 
ring tribe but they had warred too 
much and against too many. They 
had come from the north and east 
where they had fought triumphantly 
for generations. At last, defeated, cut 
in remnants, all but wiped out by the 
vengeance of tribes they had harried 
so long, they fled west and took up 
residence on an island so sandy that 
none would want it and so well de- 
fended that few would care to try to 
take it. 

Such are the facts. The legend tells 
how our government grew in time to 
fear them and to propitiate them with 
regular gifts. The Indians were in a 
position to harry neighboring towns 
and to return to their fortress; they 
were also situated to control much of 
the traffic along the river and the 
story goes that when they received no 
bounty from the government, they ex- 
tracted booty from the neighborhood. 
And of course, the legend continues. 


-they buried most of what they got. 


Still, this is not a good treasure to 
go hunting. The Indians do not like 
to talk about it and of course no one 
else really knows. More likely is that 
which lies north of Valley Junction 
on the White Pole road just where it 
swings up a hili topped by an octag- 
onal concrete house, now showing its 
years. The house is a landmark; it 
may be the home of a ghost, and folks 
say it has a golden hoard about it 
somewhere. This was one of the pio- 
neer building sites, the home of the 
Cleggs and the Ashworths, and some 
ten years before the Civil war, Amos 
Clegg built his great house here. 
Personally, he seems to have been a 
great admirer of one Professor Fow- 
ler, a phrenologist of the time who 
advocated in his magazine such a con- 
crete, octagonal house, and the land- 
mark is said to be an imitation of his 
plans. 

Even the octagonal house did not 
long satisfy Grandfather Clegg and 
when the Mormons went west he was 
off in pursuit of them. Some time be- 
fore he left there had been an Indian 
scare. Grandfather Clegg had buried 
the family fortune somewhere, but 
none of the children knew exactly 
where, and whether he had taken it 
with him. A son was sent to Salt 
Lake City to find out, but he found 
only that his father had meanwhile 
lost his memory. 

“People have hunted a good deal,” 
a tenant told me, “and a clairvoyant 
said it would be found south of an un- 
painted building. That’s the pig pen, 
I suppose. Folks look out along the 
ridge to the north, too. Me, when- 
ever a tree blows down, I always look 
in the hole that it tears up. It don’t 
cost nothing to look and you might 
find it; you can’t tell.” 

One of the principal fortunes in 
Iowa City is said to have been found- 
ed on a pot of gold and another prom- 
inent citizen is said to spend his sum- 
mers hunting thru the walls of his 
house for a treasure with which a son 
of a university professor is said to 
have absconded. In Des Moines, Mrs. 
W. P. Dyer declares that the founda- 
tions of her home have been weakened 
by treasure hunters who declare there 
is a chest of deeds and money buried 
in the cellar. In the northeast cor- 
ner of the state troves estimated as 
high as $100,000 and aggregating far 
more than that, are said to have been 
scared into the ground by soldiers and 
Indians. Sometimes the government 
troops overcame the Indians and a be- 
leaguered brave buried the _ tribal 
wealth; sometimes government em- 
ployes were transporting money to 
Fort Crawford opposite McGregor in 
Clayton county or to Fort Atkinson in 
Winneshiek county. It is said near 
Livermore that six hogsheads of whis- 
key were buried in fear of Inkpadutah, 
and pioneers of Okoboji tell how those 
who later became victims of the Spirit 
Lake massacre buried their money in 
anticipation before the fatal toma- 
hawking. Near Bedford, in Taylor 
county, a murder, a midnight burial, 
a three-sided mystery and a political 
scandal are mixed into a $90,000 tan- 
gle as yet unraveled. 

There are treasure stories and treas- 
ure stories, but the Benjamin Franklin 
of those who buried Iowa gold would 
seem to have been Thomas Bidwell, of 
Rising Sun. He was fond of burying 
his money in a corn field for safe 
keeping. He did not mean to leave it 
there, but folks say he did and now 
those who dig for it, if they dig dis- 
creetly and at the right season, may at 
least help the corn crop, which is cer- 
tainly one of the prairie’s greatest 
treasures. For in spite of Iowa’s mil- 
lion-dollar heritage from horse thieves 
and errant Indians, and in spite of the 
kettle that grandfather may have 
dropped into the well, it may be as 
well and more profitable to attend 
first to the corn. 
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Happy New Year 


This issue of our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section will reach each one of our 
young friends on the farm by the last 
day of 1927, and I wish to extend to 
all the very best wishes of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the new year. It is our 
hope to make the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer more inter- 
esting and more helpful to every boy 
and girl who reads it in the year to 
come. We know that there is not a 
finer group of people anywhere than 
the boys and girls into whose homes 
Wallaces’ Farmer goes. They have 
shown us by their interest in the 
Four-H Club work and in the Lone 
Scout work that they are boys and 
girls with real qualities of leadership, 
and we are proud to work with them 
and for them. 

The many letters we have received 
from our boys and girls show us that 
they have a real appreciation of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and the work it is try- 
ing to do. They have shown us, too, 
that they have a real interest and a 
real ambition in the work that they 
are doing in their various communi- 
ties. Their record in Four-H Club 
work and in Scouting has been a mat- 
ter of real pride to us. 

It is the constant endeavor to im- 
prove in the things we do that brings 
progress. While our boys and girls 
have made a splendid record in 1927, 
I know they can make an even bet- 
ter record in 1928, and they can help 
other boys and girls to make a better 
record. 

One of the fine things about the new 
year is that it gives us all a new start. 
We can profit by the mistakes of the 
past and go ferward to bigger and bet- 
ter things in the months ahead. Each 
day, each week, each month gives us 
a new. opportunity, and the experi- 
ences of the past enable us to make 
greatest use of these opportunities. 
tight at the start of the year we ought 
to set a goal for ourselves. Write 
down the things we want to accom- 
plish in the new year and work to- 
ward their achievement, and I am sure 
that is the very thing that a lot of 
you boys and girls are going to do. 

If we analyze the work of the past 
year and plan how to overcome the 
mistakes that we made, we can over- 
come them. If we think of new things 
that we can do that will be helpful 
to ourselves and to others, we can 
do the new things. Many of our boys 
and girls have reason to be happy 
over their accomplishments of the 
past year. Their records in Four-H 
Club work, in their own communities, 
in the state contests and in the na- 
tional contest, which was held at Chi- 
cago, are indeed wonderful ones, and 
we should all feel happy that our 
boys and girls displayed such splendid 
qualities of leadership, as the record 
of accomplishment of the boys and 
girls from the central west at the Na- 
tional Four-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago was indeed a remarkable one. 
The record of our Lone Scouts in 
Scouting was likewise a splendid one, 
and I know that our Lone Scouts will 
feel happy over the record of the 
good turns they did during the year, 
over the record they made in passing 
the degrees in Scouting and in their 
tribe activities. Both Four-H Club 
work and Scouting mean service to 
those about us, and it is the boy or 
girl who thinks of the service he can 
render to others that will make the 
greatest progress in the year to come. 

And so my New Year’s message to 


you boys and girls is one of congratu- 
lation on the accomplishments of 1927, 
and one of belief in the bigger things 
that you can accomplish in the new 
year. I know you will have had a 
Merry Christmas, and I wish each and 
every one of you the fullest possible 
measure of joy and satisfaction in the 
year ahead. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE, 





How the Mind Works 


Just how much do you know about 
the way the mind works? Not very 
much, probably, if you are like most 
of us. These days most of us have 
found out pretty thoroly how a gas 
engine works and what makes it go, 
but very few know how quickly they 
can react to a signal, how fast they 
can read, why an auto or some one 
on foot approaching you at right an- 
gles may be actually invisible to you 
for an important instant, why some 
things are easy to remember and some 
hard, and why, when you are learning 
a game, you get better and better for 
a few days and then apparently lose 
ground for a day or two. 

There are a lot of interesting things 
about the way humans act that psy- 
chologists can tell us about. June E. 
Downey, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, does this in a very readable little 
book, “The Kingdom of the Mind” 
(Macmillan, $2). Everything in it is 
told in a simple and interesting way, 
and yet the information given is de- 
tailed and accurate enough so that 
it will teach most grown people, let 
alone boys and girls, something about 
themselves. i 

I like particularly the chapter on 
“Camouflaging.”’ The author tells how 
animals have developed the ‘sort of 
coloring that makes them invisible, 
and how in war, ships and buildings 
will be painted to represent something 
else or to mislead the enemy as to the 
direction. Then she goes on to show 
how a good many people not only try 
to fool other folks by a sort of mental 
camouflage, but try to fool them- 
selves. Too many of them succeed. 
She shows the different ways in which 
young people especially try to deceive 
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themselves in order to find excuses 
for their own weaknesses. 

There is another good chapter, on 
“Live and Learn,” with a maze puzzle 
that is fun to work. The author tells 
how the learning curve progresses, and 
how one can be made in any study so 
that you can see how you are getting 
along, compared to previous records. 
All the way thru there are tests to 
work out that most people enjoy. 

This strikes me as a rather good 
book for reading by most of the fam- 
ily. It will be a smart family that al- 
ready knows everything in it, and a 
rather odd one that doesn’t enjoy the 
reading of it, regardless of how much 
of the psychological matter that it 
contains they may already know.— 
eh. M, 





A Poet to Farm Boys 


To the Boys on American Farms: 

While I counsel you to be indus- 
trious, I also counsel you not to be 
ultra-industrious. Don’t let yourself 
become a serf of the soil, a slave of 
the fields. Don’t become “The Man 
with the Hoe,” the man depicted by 
the great painter Millet in his famous 
painting, the bent and brutalized toil- 
er, the man I tried to portray and de- 
fend in the poem that I wrote in the 
dawn of the twentieth century and 
that went out to the four winds of the 
world. This hoe-man is the toiler who 
has had nothing but brute labor in 
his life—the toiler who had never 
ccme into contact with education, nor 
ever felt the fire of those noble hopes 
and dreams that make us men. 

So I recommend that you leave room 
in your busy life for a certain amount 
of literature and art—for reading 
some of the great romances, some of 
the great dramas, some of the great 
poems. You must keep your minds 
kindled with great ideas. After grad- 
uation from school, you must not feel 
that your education is complete; you 
must feel that your education is only 
in its beginning. What the school 
gives you is only the power to go 
ahead, to acquire by your own unaid- 
ed efforts the higher and richer edu- 
cation that lies waiting in the great 
beoks of the world. 
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Every farmer’s boy should have up- 
on his evening table the romances of 
Victor Hugo, a large-type edition of 
Shakespeare, Abbott’s History of the 
French Revolution, Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship, Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Lilies, Emerson’s Essays. These 
will help to form the solid or more se- 
ricus reading of a man’s life time. 

You young men should also have 
some contacts with the great poems. 
They carry lightning flashes for our 
souls. I am thinking of such poems 
as Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Pense- 
rose, William Blake’s The _ Tiger, 
Robert Burns’ Tam O’Shanter, Words- 
worth’s The Daffodils, Shelley’s The 
Skylark, Keat’s The Nightingale, By- 
ron’s The Dream, Tennyson’s Tears, 
Idle Tears, Browning’s The Pied Pi- 
per. This brings us down to the mod- 
ern men—down to Oscar Wilde’s The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, to John Mase- 
field’s sea ballads so full of wind and 
foam. There are many other poets of 
high renown. You will get a feeling 
of them in the Oxford Book of Verse 
and in Jessie Rittenhouse’s three little 
collections of American verse. These 
will give you a fine beginning in this 
line of the higher culture. 

Young gentlemen of plough and hoe 
and reaper, why do I turn aside from 
the more usual advice to urge these 
books upon your attention? Because 
the knowledge of these books will 
give you power over men. They will 
not only strengthen character, but 
they will also help to sweeten toil, 
help to soften the daily grind. 

Young men of tomorrow, I send you 
my lyric blessing. Let us be friends. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Note to Boys: “I was myself a 
farmer’s boy in far-away California. I 
know your life, every inch of it. I 
know your hopes, your labors, your 
difficulties, your disappointments, 
your determinations.” So says the 
famous, venerable and beloved Ameri- 
can poet, author of “The Man with the 
Hoe,” in sending this week’s “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys.” We hope all 
our boy readers will try to follow his 
fine advice. 

(Standard Farm 
Service. 
Poe.) 


Paper Editorial 
Copyright, 1926, by Clarence 





The Farmer No Longer An 
Individualist 


To Farm Boys: 

The boys of the next generaton must 
always remember that the farmer is 
no longer an individualist; he is a 
manufacturer, taking the raw mate- 
rial of soil and sun and mixing it with 
brains and making food products and 
clothing material. He will fail unless 
he organizes, and to organize he must 
have high intelligence. The first 
thing for the farmer to do is to fer- 
tilize his place with a first class brain 
food. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 

Note to Boys: William Allen White 
is one of the most famous and beloved 
American journalists. Spending his 
life in the little town of Emporia, he 
is today better known than most edi- 
tors of great New York or Chicago 
dailies. And he especially loves and 
understands boys, as his celebrated 
“Boyville” stories testify. 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial! 
Service. Copyright, 1926, by Clarence 
Poe.) 
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Greetings From the State 
President 


Greetings, Four-H Girls! Another 
year is traveling fast and it will soon 
be time to measure the year’s success 
by the achievements we have attained. 
The state fair was a glorious success 
from the Four-H viewpoint. I am sure 
that any person who gazed upon the 
Four-H parade as we went down to 
the grandstand must have stopped to 
think and reflect upon the meaning of 
Four-H. Those folks were looking up- 
on youth 1,000 strong, happy, each 
one especially adapted to a particular 
phase of work. Some were health 
champions, some baby beeves cham- 
pions, and some county champion dem- 
onstrators, all happy, carefree, ready 
for the joy of living and serving. 

Folks admire and respect the girls 
and boys who represent the four-leaf 
clover. One of the interesting proofs 
of this was shown at the fireworks at 
the 1927 Iowa state fair. I never re- 
ceived a greater thrill in my life than 
when the clover leaf slowly took form 
in brilliant lights and folks actually 
applauded, a glorious thrill! 

Now, girls, every one of us couldn’t 
be at the state fair, so there are other 
things that we, as Four-H girls, can 
share in: the club congress in Decem- 
ber and the short course next June. 
Those are the things which we can 
plan and work for. 

The county presidents have an im- 
portant duty to discharge. They 
should see that the county reports are 
sent in to the state office, so that the 
state may know what you are doing. 
You know we set up our goals for the 
next year by the achievements of the 
past. Let’s try to have these reports 
in on time in order that the state may 
give your country credit for what they 
have done, 

Do you know of some one who has 
worked hard, some one who is deserv- 
ing of especial credit? These are the 
girls that the three months’ scholar- 
ships aim to help serve. Wouldn't it 
be a fine thing if you could bring some 
gir! to think she should try for one of 
these? 

Girls, one of the silentest tributes I 
can pay to you, which speaks the loud- 
est of all, is the words a frail, gentle, 
gray-haired grandmother spoke to me 
at the fair. She said, “Oh, farm 
youths, how we, the elder folks, envy 
you; we never had this chance when 
we were young.” Isn’t that food for 
ameal? That is only one of the many 
fine things I heard about Four-H. Ev- 
erybody was full of praise and every- 
body was eager to learn what our four- 
leaf clover with the four white H’s on 
it symbolized. 

I wish that we might all work to- 
gether this coming year toward the 
education of the Four-H’s, the head, 
the heart, the hand, and the health. 

I shall have to say goodby. Please 
don't forget the county reports and 
let's all work to have a bigger and 
better Four-H family this coming year. 

Greetings from your new state pres- 
ident, IOLA PIERCE. 


Health Talk 


Proper health habits and bodily care 
are so closely allied with personal ap- 
pearance that they can not be sepa- 
rated from it. The subject of this talk 
will be bathing and care of thé skin. 

Bathing is one of the greatest aids 
to health and beauty. It removes the 
accumulation of dirt, oil and dead 
skin, opens up thousands of pores thru 
which the waste of the body is elimi- 
nated. It also stimulates the circula- 





tion and keeps the skin vigorous and 
healthy. 


For one who wishes to be 


exquisitely clean, a daily bath is nec- 
essary, and a great many people do 
take baths every day. 

The kind of bath which you choose 
to take is largely a matter of choice, 
and, naturally, of facilities. The warm 
bath is better taken at night; the 
cold bath, in the morning or before go- 
ing outdoors. Do not go outdoors for 
at least an hour- after a warm bath; 
nor take any kind of a bath for at 
least an hour after mealtime. 

Most girls enjoy using the shower 
bath. It is quick, effective and it’s 
cleansing and stimulating. This is a 
splendid sort of bath to take in the 
morning, and if vou can stand it with 
cool water, it will be the more invigo- 
rating. Unfortunately, not enough 
farm homes have shower or even tub 
facilities, tho most girls in high school 
have access to the gymnasium show- 
ers and ought certainly to take the op- 
portunity to use them daily. 

Even without tubs and showers 
there is still the sponge bath, so that 
there is never any excuse for not be- 
ing perfectly clean, if one will make 
the effort. Underclothing must be 
changed frequently, at least three 
times a week in the winter. ; 

The use of cosmetics is a symbol of 
the desire to be as beautiful as possi- 
ble; surely quite praiseworthy in it- 
self, but detracting from personality 
and charm when expressed thru wrong 
methods. A good complexion is the 
result of good health and care of the 
skin must always begin with careful 
attention to health habits. The right 
food to eat, plenty of exercise in the 
open air, enough sleep, regular elimi- 
nation, and plenty of water inside and 
out are of the utmost importance to 
the complexion. And no girl can be 
beautiful who disregards these things. 

The skin must always be freed from 
dirt each night so that the pores may 
“breathe.” Skin which is clean does 
not show blackheads or other erup- 
tions, unless there is something wrong 
on the inside of the body. Warm wa- 
ter and a good soap, followed by cool 
or cold water to close the pores and 
stimulate the skin, are the best agents 
for cleansing. 
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Esther Everett, of Mahaska county, Iowa, 
refinishing ‘furniture for the room ex- 
hibit which won first at the National 
Club Congress. 








If you have been out in the sun or 
wind, or if for any reason you have a 
tender skin, a good cleansing cream 
may take the place of soap and water 
occasionally. <A little face cream may 
be rubbed into the skin as a protection 
before going out into blustery weather 
or hot sunshine and winds. But what- 
ever is used in the way of creams and 
lotions should be of the best quality 
and from reliable firms. Inferior lo- 
tions may ruin the complexion tem- 
porarily, or even permanently. 

Heavy powders and rouges injure 
the texture of the skin, making it 
coarse, sallow and wrinkled. Cosmet- 
ics that are used should be used spar- 
ingly, and after a study of what is 
suitable to your individual type. The 
desire should be to so counterfeit na- 
ture as to appear perfectly natural. 
Rouge and lipstick should be used 
ever so lightly and carefully rubbed 
and blended into the natural color of 
the skin. And remember this, please, 
girls, that your powder puffs and oth- 
er toilet accessories should never be 
loaned or used in common. Aside from 
being unpleasant to a fastidious per- 
son, such practices spread skin dis- 
eases.—Sarah Adams. 





Folk Songs of America 


Game in plenty assured both food and 
keen adventure. 
Here the weary immigrants rested. 


Once upon a time, before there was 
any United States of America, some 
little songs came adventuring across 
the sea to try their fortunes in a new 
world. 

Along with the families of their im- 
migrant companions they landed at 
the settlement of Jamestown among 
the forests of what is now Virginia. 
Soon these little songs from England 
found other song-mates that came 
with other shiploads of immigrants 
from Scotland and Ireland and other 
lands of the Old World. By and by 
these immigrants, and always the 
songs with them, adventured back and 
back into the alluring wildernesses of 
the strange land. Among wild tribes 
and untrodden ways they encountered 
unguessed hardships. Cutting their 
Way around and over towering moun- 
tains they came at length to grassy 
plateaus broken by green valleys and 
sheltered coves, walled in by nature 
from wind and from enemy. Here 
pearly springs and winding streams of- 
fered water; trees furnished logs for 
cabins and wood for _ hearthfires. 


The men “raised” log houses. The 
women laid home fires. There were 
soft moonlit evenings for “following 
song,” there were broad hearth-glows 
for night-long “story singings.’’ There 
were the phrases they used in hearts 
and on lips that loved and sought 
and sang romance, the little songs 
lingered and made new homes. 

When, years and years later the set- 
tlements of the New World grew into 
cities, when printing press and book 
came with schools that taught new 
songs and stories, the trails of the 
early adventurers had become over- 
grown with wild thyme and mountain 
laurel. So, while the New World 
moved on, back in the towering moun- 
tains, in other green valleys and shel- 
tered coves other cabins were raised, 
other hearthfires glowed and the little 
songs made their place in other homes. 
Always with banjo and fiddle they 
were handed down from grandsire to 
son; with reel and spinning wheel 


they were passed from mother to 
daughter. Here in log cabin and on 
barefoot trail the story of king and 
queen, of knight and lady, lived in the 
daily song of a people who, long de- 
pending upon themselves, bowed to no 
man, acknowledged no rule, no supe- 
rior. Ballads of Old England, Scot- 
land and Ireland were sung by chil- 
dren of parents who had lost even the 
names of the lands which had been 
the homes of their singing ancestors, 

But the towering mountains covered 
rich coal beds. As industry pushed its 
way into green valley and sheltered 
cove, men following in its trail found 
the isolated mountain people, the 
proud highlanders of America. With 
amazement, they discovered a rich 
folk-lore that would have been impos- 
sible in the seething melting pot of the 
towns of the New World. Here was 
music, songs made long ago in Mer- 
rie England, in Bonnie Scotland, by 
folk who did not wait for music rule 
nor teacher. Here were stories and 
traditions of peoples, places, times, 
long past or forgotten in the Old 
World, transplanted and preserved in 
the remote places of the New World. 
So music lovers and students of folk- 
lore have set about the study of the 
little songs that so long ago went ad- 
venturing. They are being gathered 
into books, they are sung in concert 
halls, over radio, on record disks, in 
schools and home groups. They are 
being compared with folk songs of 
other lands. No simple folk songs of 
any time enjoy a greater popularity. 
Music students who compare different 
versions of the songs as they are 
found in different parts of this vast 
mountain district discover that some- 
times a word or a name has been 
changed to suit the old song to some 
romance of the land of their sojourn. 
Sometimes in passing from generation 
to generation, whole lines or stanzas 
have been lost and replaced. But the 
plot, the theme, a name or a melody 
bear witness to the birthplace of the 


‘long lost song. 


The story songs, “song ballats” as 
they are called by the mountain sing- 
ers, are of great length and usually 
relate in much detail a love story of 
some two or three. The favorite type 
seems to be the tragedy or, the “hurt- 
in’” kind. If it ends in death of both 
lovers, a compensation stanza is gen- 
erally added to soothe the hearer’s 
mind. Thus the popular “Barbara AI- 
len” sung thruout the mountain dis- 
trict relates how one “William” of- 
fends his beautiful Barbara, who re- 
taliates by forsaking him. He dies of 
a broken heart, she of remorse. There 
are many versions of this favorite; 
one has this ending: 


“Oh, father, oh, father, come dig my 
grave, 

Dig it both deep and narrow. 

For my sweet William died in grief, 

And I will die in sorrow. 


“William was laid in the old church 
tomb, 

His love in the churchyard nigher. 

From William’s grave grew a great 
red rose, 

From Barbara’s grew a briar. 


“They grew and grew to the old church 
top, 

Till they could grow no higher, 

And then they tied a lover’s knot, 

The rose wrapped ’round the briar.” 


This song of the cruelty of Barbara 
Allen is mentioned in several old man- 
uscripts of England, proving it to be 
more than 300 years of age. Another 
favorite, however, dates back to the 
times of the Crusades. This is the 
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song of the Turkish lady which the 
hero, Fult, in the book, “The Quare 
Women,” describes as a “kindly hurt- 
in’ ballat that turns out proper,” for 
the lady after waiting seven long 
years for the return of her lover fol- 
lows him to England and wins him 
back even from the very nuptial altar. 

There are also nonsense songs of a 
tailor and a mouse, and a frog and 
mouse with reiterated refrains of 
meaningless jargon, “Whipsie, diddle 
le dandy dee,” and many another sim- 
ilar. Besides the songs that go back 
to the Old World for their beginnings 
there are songs that clearly have been 
made after the Old World patterns. 
A mine disaster, a feud, a broken ro- 
mance may be retold in simple song 
language long after the event has 
been forgotten. There are also short- 
er song bits usually of plaintive char- 
acter, but sometimes with a keen note 
of humor. One of these heard at a 
mothers’ camp in Kentucky was 
taught by an old granny helping with 
the weaving of a “maryin’ coverlid”’: 


took me down to see his 
mother, 
His mother, his mother; 
John took me down to see his mother, 
She weighed up everything that I had 
on. 


“John 


“She put me thru a cross-examination, 
I nearly died of aggravation; 

Then she looked at me and said, 
While she sadly shook her head, 
‘Poor John! Poor John!’ ” 


Was it a fragment? Possibly; but 
the melody suited the words, and the 
song, the occasion! 

These folk songs of the Appalachian 
mountains differ from the folk songs 
of the Indians and of the negroes in 
that they have much in common with 
the folk music of older lands. Not 
only have the mountain people pre- 
served the Old World songs, but they 
have reproduced them in type, in text 
form and melody style. 

Here in the fastnesses of our south- 
ern mountains has been proved the 
proverb, “Thrones crumble, empires 
fall, one breath of song outlives them 
all.’"—Fannie R. Buchanan. 














The Story of My Club Work 

I remember very clearly a rainy day 
in May six years ago, when a group of 
twenty girls met at a neighbor’s home 
for the purpose of organizing a Four-H 
Girls Club. 

In the beginning our work was very 
simple as all of the girls were young 
and knew practically nothing about 
sewing. Some of them did not even 
know how to hold a needle or wear a 
thimble, so we began with the sim- 
Plest of stitches. My first demonstra- 
tion was the hemming of a tea towel, 
using the running stitch. Other arti- 
cles made the first year, consisted of 
a book of fancy stitches, hemming of 
two tea towels, making of a holder 
and an apron. 

Under the direction of our new 
home demonstration agent, Miss Hen- 
Tietta Safely, our next three years 
were spent in the study of approved 
Shoes, textiles, color and design, and 
various other things pertaining to 
clothing. In addition to this we made 
undergarments, dresses and club uni- 
forms. 

For the past two years we have had 
home furnishing in which we studied 
refurnishing of old furniture, princi- 








Home Economics girls at the Sixth National Club Congress. 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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ples of selecting right color combina- 
tions for a room and have made many 
attractive things for our rooms at as 
little expense as possible. 

When I first joined a Four-H club, 
I did not even like to stand up in front 
of my club and make a motion; first, 
because I didn’t know how, and sec- 
ond, because I did not have the confi- 
dence in myself; but today I am able 
to stand at a banquet or other meeting 
and give a short talk even tho I do not 
know I am to be called upon. 

Had it not been for my club train- 
ing, I would not have been able to 
stand in front of that large group at 
the Ames short course in 1926 and act 
as president of the initiation ceremony 
given by Muscatine county, nor could 
I have expressed myself naturally 


when I presented roses to our state 
Four-H Club president, Esther Seit- 
man, with only a few minutes to pre- 
pare appropriate words. 

Knowing how to do a thing yourself 
and showing some one else how to do 
it are two different things. Thru our 
club demonstrations, we get real prac- 
tice in showing others how to do the 
thing we already know. 

Due to my Four-H Club work I have 
learned to know so many interesting 
people. It seems wherever I go I meet 
some of my club friends. I meet girls 
and leaders of our township at club 
meetings, girls and leaders of our 
county at rally days and achievement 
days, and girls, leaders, H. D. A.’s and 
state workers at Ames short courses 
and state fairs. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. Grouse? 


Jimmy Skunk is determined to find out 
who stole the eggs of Mrs. Grouse. After 
attempting to visit several of the little 
people, he meets Billy Mink, who tells 
him that Shadow the Weasel is back 
again. Jimmy thought that Shadow had 
gone on a long journey. 


With a light heart Jimmy Skunk start- 
ed for the Crooked Little Path up the 
hill, for he had found out what he want- 
ed to know—Shadow the Weasel was back 
in the Green Forest. 

Jimmy went on to the top of the Crookeé 
Little Path and then sat down to watch 
Old Mother West Wind gather her. Merry 
Little Breezes into the big bag in which 
she would carry them to her home be- 
hind the Purple Hills. As he watched, 
Jimmy would sometimes look over toward 
Farmer Brown’s and chuckle. He was 
waiting for the black shadows to creep 
out from the Purple Hills. 

By and by he saw them coming, creep- 
ing slowly, slowly out across the Green 
Meadows and up the Crooked Little Path 
to his very feet. When it had grown quite 
dark, Jimmy Skunk arose and started for 
Farmer Brown’s hen house. He knew just 
where every nest was, for he had been 
there many times before. In the second 
one he looked into was a nice brown egg. 
It matle Jimmy’s mouth water, for Jimmy 
is very fond of eggs. But he closed his 
lips tightly and picked up the egg. Then 
he crept out of the hen house and hur- 
ried, actually hurried, which is some- 
thing very unusual for Jimmy Skunk, over 
to the Green Forest, where he hid the egg 
in a hollow stump. Then back he hurried 
for another egg. Three times he made 
the trip to Farmer Brown’s hen house, 
and each time he brought back an egg to 
put in the hollow stump. 

By this time Jimmy Skunk was tired. 
But he couldn’t stop to rest now. Down 
to the Laughing Brook he hurried and 
there he found Billy Mink. 

“Hi, Billy Mink! I want a fish,” said 
Jimmy Skunk, 


Billy Mink laughed. 
he cried. 

“Come here; I want to whisper some- 
thing,’’ said Jimmy Skunk. 

Billy Mink came over and listened. Then 
he grinned. “All right,’’ said he. “I’ll do 
anything to get even with Shadow the 
Weasel.” 

So presently Billy Mink, who is a fa- 
mous fisherman, brought Jimmy Skunk a 
fat fish, and Jimmy thanked him. Then 
he dragged it up thru the Green Forest 
and finally put it in the hollow stump 
with the eggs. When he had done this, 
he hurried off to find Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck, for it was then just the 
beginning of the morning. It was hard 
work, but finally he got them to come 
up and hide with him near the hollow 
stump. 

They had been there but a little while 
when they heard a rustling of the leaves. 
Jimmy reached over and poked Peter 
Rabbit. There was Shadow the Weasel 
running with his nose to the ground and 
following the smell of fish where Jimmy 
Skunk had dragged the trout that Billy 
Mink had given him. 

Straight up to the hollow stump went 
Then he looked all around to see if anyone 
was watching. He 
Skunk and Peter Rabbit 
Chuck. 

“My!” exclaimed Shadow the Weasel. 
“These are better than the eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse!”” and he disappeared in the hol- 
low stump. 

Peter Rabbit looked at Jimmy Skunk, 
Then he held out his hand. “I’m sorry, 
Jimmy Skunk, that I ever thought that it 
was you who stole the eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse. Now I’m going to hurry to tell 
every one on the Green Meadows and in 
the Green Forest who it really was.” 

And Peter was as good as his word, so 
that every one hurried to tell Jimmy 
Skunk how much they thought of him. 

(Next week we will learn of a visitor to 
the Green Meadows—Digger the Badger.) 


“Catch it, then!’ 


and Johnny 


didn’t see Jimmy . 


Our music memory contest in club 
work helps us to understand and value 
music and to know its beauty. Many 
girls who would not have appreciated 
the beautiful “Blue Danube Waltz” six 
years ago, would be inspired by its 
beauty now. Jazz music may satisfy 
our “peppy” feeling, but when we 
want something to stimulate us we 
turn to the beautiful music learned 
thru Four-H Clulb work. 

Other things which are inspirations 
to the girls are the beautiful pictures 
painted by some of the most famous 
painters. These we learn to recognize 
and appreciate thru our club work. 

I consider the honor of being chosen 
“Towa’s champion six-year record girl” 
the greatest of any honors I have ever 
won, but feed that the foundation for 
this achievement was started back in 
1922 when I was chosen as one of the 
members of our club demonstration 
team with Harriet Baker as my team 
mate. We were quite young and so 
placed only third in the county elimi- 
nation contest; but in 1924 Harriet 
and I were prepared to try again and 
succeeded in making the “best better.” 
That year we represented Muscatine 
county at the Iowa state fair and 
placed fifth in that contest. The next 
summer Harriet and I entered an in- 
ter-county contest at the Mississippi 
Valley fair at Davenport, Iowa, and 
placed first. 

I attended the four annual county 
club camps, three short courses, all 
rally days, and achievement days, 
have missed only one club meeting in 
six years, have held all offices in my 
local club, was president of Muscatine 
County Four-H Club girls last year 
and am publicity chairman this year. 

Last year I was chosen as Musca- 
tine county’s “best all around club 
girl,” which gave’ me a trip to the 
Ames short course.- 

All thru these last six years I have 
tried to live up to our club motto, “To 
make the best better,” and feel that if 
I can live up to it in the future as well 
as I have done in the past I shall be 
able to bring a great deal to help my 
club and community. 

INA F. PAUL. 

Fairport, Iowa. 


No Need to Be Cold 


LANKETS too short to tuck in at 

the foot of the bed and to keep 
one’s shoulders covered at the same 
time can be made to do this double 
duty with the help of a strip of un- 
bleached muslin. A band of the mus- 
lin twelve to eighteen inches wide 
may be sewed to one end of short 
blankets. The muslin end of the blan- 
ket should be tucked under the mat- 
tress at the foot of the bed. Double 
blankets that are too short when fold- 
ed in the middle may be folded so that 
one side is longer than the other. This 
makes the blanket long enough to 
tucky in firmly tho only one thickness 
of blanket will cover one’s shoulders. 
Many persons prefer to cut pairs of 
blankets apart, binding one end of 
each and adding a lengthening strip 
to the other so that both will tuck in 
securely. Single blankets are easier 
to handle than double ones and insure 
both warm shoulders and warm toes 
during cold weather. 








WORLD RECORDS MADE IN EGQ- 
LAYING CONTEST 
Interest in egg-laying contests 1s evi- 
denced by the large number of them in 
operation, there being thirty-five such 
contests thruout the country in 1927. In 
the Colorado contest a White Leghorn 
owned by Gorris Bros., of Canon City, 
Colo., made a world’s record in laying 235 
eggs in 235 consecutive days. 
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Testing Out First Aid Knowledge 


A good many Scouts are working to 
qualify as second class Scouts. One 
important requirement in making this 
grade is to know a good deal about 
first aid. 

Your Scout hand book will give you 
plenty of instruction on the subject. 
Perhaps there may be a doctor or 
nurse in the neighborhood that you 
can call on for some special instruc- 
tion in this field. In the matter of 
first aid for livestock your father and 
the local veterinarian ean help you. 

But knowing the right answer when 
some one asks you what you would 
do in case some one gets badly hurt 
is a good deal different from actually 
being of use when an accident hap- 
pens. To learn first aid properly, you 
must not only study the way to do 
things, but must practice them under 
conditions that imitate real accidents. 

An interesting way of handling this 
is to have a tribe meeting devoted to 
first aid work. The chief, before the 
meeting, should take each Scout aside 
and tell him that at a signal from the 
chief the Scout is to pretend that he 
has been hurt in some particular way. 
That is, the tribe may be out on a 
hike, and the chief will give Scout No. 
1 a punch. He will promptly let out 
a vell and announce that he has run 
a nail in his foot. Then it is up to the 
rest of the tribe to show what they 
ought to do to fix him up. Do the 
same thing with a fainting spell, a 
sprained ankle, some one badly burned. 
You can pretend also that one of the 
Scouts has just been dragged out of 
the river and has to be resuscitated. 

The point in all this is to spring the 
emergency on the Scouts suddenly, so 
that they will have to figure out in a 
hurry what is the right thing to do. 

In somewhat the same way the abil- 
ity of the members to handle an emer- 
gency in the case of injuries to live- 
stock can be tested out. Announce 
that a horse is down with the colic, or 
has got a bad wire cut, or has stepped 
on a nail, and see if the Scouts know 
what to do about it. 

Try this out and let us know how it 
works. It will be good fun trying out 
all these stunts, and at the same time 
you will learn how to qualify as a sec- 
ond class Scout. 





Down the Coast With Tato 


Dr. A. W. Newhall is a medical mis- 
sionary among the Eskimo at Point 
Barrow, Alaska. The following ex- 
tracts from his report tell a lot about 
life in the arctie circle: 

Tato (Tay toe) was a short, stocky 
built Eskimo about twenty-four years 
old. He spoke English very little and 
that brokenly. For months he had 
wanted to take the doctor down to 
Wainwright and as the time drew near 
for the trip Tato asked if he could go. 
“Well, Tato, have you any dogs?” “Me 
have five and my sister (Soon-gaor- 
airk) she have plenty.” 

The next day the sister went inland 
to trap and took the dogs with her. 
A dicker was made with Mu-to-mi-ak 
for the loan of three dogs but he was 
only willing if the trip began the next 
day, but as that was not convenient 
for the doctor, that deal was off. Tato 
went to see An-gud-ruk and said, “You 
loan me three dogs and I give you pho- 
nograph, some records and $20.” “Ah 
de gah,’ said the owner of the dogs. 
“I will let you have three dogs but I 
will keep my two ‘bups.’” However, 
before the start was made Angudruk 


desired more money and Tato, indig- 
nant, took home the music and called 
that arrangement off. 

Late in the evening of the day be- 


fore the start was to be made, Tato’ 


appeared at the doctor’s house and 
after gazing at the missionary a few 
moments said, “Ungudruk will give 
me three dog, Suk-lk will give me two 
dog and me have five dog so we go 
early in the morning.” Sure enough, 
at 7:30 the twelve-foot sled was at the 
door and soon the luggage was put on 
it and Tato dragged it down to the 
igloo of Kun-gu-sik where the load 
was made up. For an hour it was a 
very busy scene as this Eskimo and 
that Eskimo fixed the load as he 
thought it ought to be. Near-by was 
a long chain to which was tied a lot 
of degs—twelve or so—and big fel- 
lows. One end of the chain came loose 
and in a jiffy that was a bunch of 
fighting dogs trying to tear one an- 
other to pieces, and one dog so 
had his fangs into the nose of another 
dog that he had to be beaten off, be- 
fore he would loosen up. The sled 
was loaded and lashed down and you 
might be interested to know what was 
put on it: Drilling sled cover, winter 
reindeer skin, two fur lined sleeping 
bags, silk tent and poles, two primus 
stoves, two gallons of kerosene, one 
bottle of denatured alcohol, axe, lan- 
tern, shotgun, dog chains, walrus 
meat, frozen seal, camp skillet, four 
spoons, four tin cups, coffee pot, pot 
to melt snow in, grub, can opener, 
matches and personal things. 

Up climbed the doctor and_ sat 
astraddle the load; he was short, fat 
and bundled up in furs. It did seem 
as tho there was a frozen seal on one 
end of the load and a fat old oogrook 
on the other end. Quite a few Eskimo 
saw the sled off, even women with 
babies on their backs, and every one 
had to shake hands with the doctor 
and wish him well. The dogs had 
been hitched up and were yelping, 
jumping and tugging at the lines, the 
leader held in check by a strong hand. 
At 8:30 he dropped the lines, called 
out “mush, mush,” and away went 
the dogs, the sled slewing this way 
and that but ever going. The doctor 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


; I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 
RANTS) SO ORR aoc ooo occas ksap ce scco eves eases steam acs es aca es 


ETS Ga’ b>. ean a ee a eee ne i ee 
PRNON: Ssth.e ce anc ee 
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held on for dear life but after a mile 
or two the tails ceased to wave, the 
gait became settled as the dogs went 
to work for the day’s haul over tundra. 

It was a beautiful morning, cold and 
windy, every blade of grass a tiny ici- 
cle pointing heavenward. Just enough 
snow on the ground to make it white. 
Out, out they went on the tundra un- 
til as far as one could see was a daz- 
zling white expanse. In the distance 
tundra may look level but in reality it 
is like a plowed but unforrowed field, 
with numberless hummocks, hollows, 
ditches, creeks and lagoons, and over 
these the sled glided, pitched, ca- 
reened and bumped. There was a jolt 
every minute or two and an occasional 
upset. A little tiresome! The tundra 
is not so bad to travel on when there 
is a foot or so of hard snow, but the 
heavy snow had not yet come. 

A short stop for lunch, each dog gets 
a chunk of meat and then we stand 
with our backs to the wind, drink a 
cup of coffee and one of soup and 
then mush, mush and on we go. Two 
thermos bottles are fixed each morn- 
ing for the lunch. Along the base of 
the cliffs we went which extend for 
some thirty miles. At two places they 
jut out into the sea and it so happened 
that there was only a few feet of shore 
ice and that soft. It was quite dark 
and the team stopped. Tato went 
ahead to look over the proposition. 
Returning he looked at the doctor a 
few minutes and then said, “Doctor, 
we lost. Never mind, we try him.” 
He cut away blocks of ice and the 
dogs climbed up the narrow ledges, 
pulled the load up and then it was 
lowered straight down on the other 
side. The doctor walked (safety first) 
and felt his way with a broken tent 
pole. Along the beach the dogs trot- 
ted mile after mile and at 6 o'clock 
took to the tundra and made for the 
igloo by the lagoon, where one year 
ago the doctor had taken shelter and 
had laid himself down to sleep upon 
the floor and up against that frozen 
fish net. The next morning it was 
over lagoon after lagoon, across tun- 
dra and along the beach to At-ton-nek. 

Down on the bluff the sled was load- 
ed and the dogs were tugging at the 
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lines. The doctor clambered aboard 
down on the beach. Mush, mush and 
off they went, speeding along the icy 
beach, the cold north wind stinging 
the faces. When we had come to 
Wainwright the shore ice was a slushy 
mass that rose and fell with the 
swells and three miles out the waves 
beat against it. The weather had not 
been cold enough, nor the sea calm 
enough for it to freeze solid. The 
trader had said to Tato, “That sea ice 
is not safe to go on for while it is 
stuck together it has not frozen hard 
enough for a sled. You will have to 
keep off of it.” 


“Shore Ice No Strong” 


Tato said, “Yes, shore ice no strong 
but. next time all right.” That was 
true for when the shore ice does 
freeze it is fine for travel and the trip 
to Barrow is shortened by a day or 
more. The beach was wide and it 
was good sledding, but after three 
hours of travel the dogs went on the 
sea ice and with no objection from 
Tato. Out they went some twenty 
feet and then went parallel to the 
shore for about fifty feet when~sud- 
denly the ice gave way and the sled 
began to go down rea: end first. Tato 
was on the back runners and he 
jumped off and down he went into the 
sea to his knees; but he threw himself 
like a seal upon the ice and flip- 
flopped away from the hole. The doc- 
tor felt his “throne” going down and 
started to step off but Tato shouted 
out, “Don’t step off, Doctor, ice no 
hold you. Lie down. Take him my 
hand and creep.” So the doctor flopped 
down like an old fat seal and grasped 
Tato’s hand while he edged backward 
and the doctor crept forward and soon 
they were on ice that would hold 
them. “Good luck.” No, not that, but 
it was providential that things were 
no worse for Tato did a very foolish 
thing in going on the ice at all. 

It was bitter cold and the wind blow- 
ing hard with blinding snow at times, 
but for over an hour Tato worked on 
that load and during all the time nev- 
er spoke a word. Out he would crawl 
upon the ice and take off a piece of 
dog meat, throw it as far shoreward 
as he could, then another piece; crawl 
to another place, take the lantern or 
the axe, piece by piece, all of the load, 
then he crawled to the scattered 
pieces and threw them ashore. Then 
taking the axe he crawled back to the 
sled and chopped away some ice at the 
front end. The dogs from the first 
had laid right down and all the time 
whined. Tato got out to the leader, 
urged him to get up, but the dogs 
would not stir. Then the leader re- 
ceived a few welts over the head, and 
suddenly all the dogs scrambled up 
and made for the shore. Everything 
was wet thru except one package of 
Christmas things being carried to Bar- 
row. It was fortunate this mishap did 
not occur .beyond an igloo that was 
inhabited for the sleeping bags were 
wet and that would have been serious. 

Now the trail was good and after 
a few miles the lights of the village 
loomed in sight and the dogs redou- 
bled their gait. The lights of the hos- 
pital came into view, over a little 
more tundra and then we were at the 
front door. “Whoa—oh—lie down!” 
and every dog was glad to do so. The 
five days’ journey was ended. Up the 
steps into the hospital, which to us 
must answer as home until the manse 
be built. Furs off, something warm to 
eat and drink, tired, hungry, dirty, 
sleepy and lousy—yes. It was good to 
be at home. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Jesus and the Sick 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 8, 1928. Mark, 1:21- 
45. Printed—Mark, 1:21-34.) 

“And they go into Capernaum; and 
straightway on the Sabbath day he en- 
tered into the synagogue and taught. 
(22) And they were astonished at his 
teaching: for he taught them as hav- 
ing authority, and not as the scribes. 
(23) And straightway there was in 
their synagogue a man with an unclean 
spirit; and he cried out, (24) saying, 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Nazarene? Art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know thee who thou art, 
the Holy One of God. (25) And Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. (25) And the un- 
clean spirit, tearing him and crying 
with a loud voice, came out of him. 
(27) And they were all amazed, inso- 
much that they questioned among 
themselves, saying, What is this? a 
new teaching? With authority he com- 
mandeth even the unclean spirits, and 
they obey him. (28) And the report of 
him went out straightway everywhere 


into all the region of Galilee round- | 
And straightway, when | 
they were come out of the synagogue, | 


they came into the house of Simon and | miracle which Jesus wrought if we | 


about. (29) 


Andrew, with James and John. (30) 
Now Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of 
a fever; and straightway they tell him 
of her: (31) and he came and took her 
by the hand, and raised her up; and 
the fever left her, and she ministered 
unto them. (32) And at even, when the 
sun did set, they brought unto him all 
that were sick, and them that were 
possessed with demons. (33) And all 
the city were gathered together at the 
door. (34) And he healed many that 
were sick with divers diseases, and 
cast out many demons; and he suf- 
fered not the demons to speak, be- 
cause they knew him.” 





Let us keep in mind that Jesus, after 
the temptation and the miracle at Cana 
in Galilee, had gone to Jerusalem to 
attend the passover, had _ there 
preached, had preached in the country 
places roundabout, and baptized, had 
returned to Galilee thru Samaria, had 
visited his home town of Nazareth and 
been rejected, and had now deter- 





| rabbis, the men who practiced medi- 





mined to present the gospel of the | 
kingdom to the simple-minded Gali- | 


leans, who were more free from preju- 
dice than the people at Jerusalem. Re- 
vealing Himself to them as a man, He 
did things which no man could do un- 
less he were more than man. He made 
Capernaum the center of His mission- 
ary operations. Apparently He ran 
across His old companions, Peter and 
John, when they were engaged in fish- 
ing, and without success, and showed 
them where they could find a large 
school of fish, which led Peter to say: 
“Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
sinful man.” Then He called together 
His old companions to be His perma- 
nent associates and disciples, that is, 
learners. In other words, He took 
them into His school. Afterwards, He 
sent them forth as apostles, that is, 
teachers. 

The first Sabbath He went to the 
synagogue at Capernaum, and there, 
to the surprise of everybody, cured a 
demoniac. We can imagine there was 
tremendous excitement in that syna- 
Zogue, which spread at once thruout 
the city. Here was a man who could 
do what had never been done before, 
that which their religious teachers had 
in vain tried to do, and who did it so 
easily and would not allow the dembd- 
niac even to speak. He was not will- 
ing to accept praise or recognition 
from a source which was distinctly 





hostile to His work and His kingdom. 

The impression upon them was that 
He spoke with authority, not the au- 
thority of someone else, but power, 





convincing power, something which | 
everybody would recognize in His 
speech and in His acts. What thing is 


this? What new doctrine is this? 
“With authority he commandeth even 
the unclean spirits, and they do obey 
him.” These were the words with | 
which priest and people expressed 
themselves as they went out of the 
synagogue that morning. 

He then went home to a house that 
belonged to the brothers, Simon and 
Andrew, and took James and John 
with Him. This was evidently for the 
noonday meal: for the synagogue serv- 
ice closed, as our churches do, at 
about 12 o’clock. An _ astonishing 
thing happened. Simon’s mother-in- 
law was taken with one of the fevers, 
which come suddenly, and to this day 
are not uncommon in that section. It 
is described as a “burning fever.” The 


cine in that day, used precisely the 
same words, meaning burning fever, 
high fever, great depression. 

We shall better get the force of the 


understand something of the way the 
rabbis undertook to cure these fevers. 
They prescribed that a knife wholly of 
iron should be suspended with a string 
to a thorn bush and sprinkled with 
water every day, the person that sprin- 
kled it repeating as a form of magic 
the first, second and third verses of 
the third chapter of Exodus, and then 
the fourth verse, and, after a pause, 
closing with the fifth. At the end ofa 
certain number of days, the string was 
cut, and it was supposed that the 
woman was healed; that is, she either 
got well or died. If she got well, as 
we suppose some of them did, they 
claimed they had heaied her in this 
way. Jesus did nothing of the kind. 
He simply went to the bedside, took 
the woman by the hand, and lifted her 
up. Immediately the fever left her, 
and she recovered so quickly that she 
was able to get the meal or at least 
help to get it. “She ministered unto 
them.” 

News flew quickly then, as now, and 
the whole town would be told of the 
wonderful cure of the mother-in-law of 
one of these new disciples, and they 
would contrast it with the methods of 
cure adopted by the physicians or the | 
quacks of the day. There were, no 
doubt, a great many sick people in 
the town; some who were really sick, 
and, we suppose, some who thought 
they were sick; but so strong was 
their respect for the Sabbath that they 
would not bring their sick to Jesus 
until sundown, because that was the | 
end of the Sabbath day. And so they | 
came in crowds—some that were sick, 
some that were supposed to be, and 
some that were possessed with de- 
mons—so many that it was said that 
“all the city was gathered together 
at the door.” Of course this is a gen- 
eral expression to indicate that a 
great crowd was there. 

Jesus, the Man with authority, 
passed among them, answering the 
prayer spoken by the look as well as 
that spoken by the lips. He repeated 
the miracle of the morning in the syn- 
agogue, and, as then, refused to let the 
demons speak. He would not accept 
their testimony. Whatever these de- 
mons were, they knew more about 
Jesus than the disciples, for hate is 
sharper than love. The disciples at 
the resurrection had not the slightest 
hope that Jesus would rise from the 





| your faith be it untdéd you.” 





dead. The men who slew Him feared 


that He would, and put a seal upon the 
tomb and set a watch. 

So passed that remarkable first Sab- 
bath day of His preaching in Caper- 
naum. He had not yet awakened the 
hostility of the scribes and Phari- 
sees. The minds of these simple-mind- 
ed people were not poisoned. They 
recognized a Man with more than 
human power, and went to Him for 
help. Jesus was a Man of prayer. He 
had now entered upon His work. He 
needed help, and we are told that, “ris- 
ing up a great while before day,’ He 
went out while the disciples no doubt 
were asleep; went away from the 
crowd, away from His friends, into a 
solitary place, and there sought the 


| strength that was needed for the day’s 


work. 

Simon and the other disciples missed 
Him and followed Him. It was morn- 
ing now. Crowds were again gather- 
ing around the door. So they came to 
Jesus and said: Everybody wants to 
see you. But Jesus said to them: I 
have work to do outside of Caper- 
naum. I must go into the other towns. 
It is my business to spread the gos- 
pel far and wide. 


It is easy to see why He chose Ca- 
pernaum as the center of His opera- 
tions. Two great roads ran thru it 
almost at right angles. He was, so to 
speak, at a junction point, where He 
could travel north, south, east and 
west. He could reach the people on 
both sides of the Jordan and on the 
sea. He confined Himself, however, 
to preaching in the synagogues thru- 
out Galilee, and carrying on His work 
of casting out demons. Afterwards 
He made a tour on the eastern side, 
when the prejudices that were aroused 
by the religious people of Jerusalem 
had poisoned the minds of the people 
of Galilee. In all, He made nine jour- 
neys from this central point. 

In one of these journeys, a leper 
came to Him, kneeling down and say- 
ing to Him: “If thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” Leprosy, it will be 
remembered, was the one disease that 
in the Mosaic law was regarded as a 
sign of the Divine anger and incur- 
able. It would seem that in those days 
lepers sometimes got well, and hence 
there were minute directions in the 
Mosaic law as to how to diagnose the 
case and recovery. Leprosy is com- 
mon in India now, and we have some 
lepers in the United States. Modern 
physicians regard it as incurable. It 
is not conveyed by touch, but by inoc- 
ulation. This poor man recognized the 
power that could cure even the incur- 
able; and his prayer of faith is: “If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
His faith reaches to the power, but not 
to the willingness; but then, as now, 
Jesus respects men who have but little 
faith. If they have any faith at all, He 
answers their prayers: “According to 
The heart 
of Jesus was moved with compassion. 
He will have no man leave Him doubt- 
ing His ability. He put forth His hand 
and touched him, saying unto him: “I 
will; be thou made clean.” This in it- 
self was a violation of the Levitical 
law. For every leper was to put his 
hand upon his mouth at the approach 
of a stranger, and cry: “Unclean, un- 
clean,” thus warning him to keep away 
from him. Jesus said: You doubt my 
ability; but I will: “Be thou made 
clean.” Here, as in the case of other 
diseases, for leprosy is not mentioned 
specifically as existing among the 
multitude in Capernaum, the leprosy 
departed from him, and he felt the 
fresh blood surging thru his veins. Je- 
sus now said to him: The thing for 
you to do is to not show yourself to 
everybody. The priest is the man to 
tell you if you are cured or not. Go to 
him. Say nothing about what I have 
done to you, but go to him and show 
yourself. Then offer for your cleans- 
ing those things which Moses com- 
manded you. (Leviticus, 14:12.) Do 
it as a witness to the miracle, for a 
testimony unto me. » 

This poor man had more faith than 
obedience. We must be charitable 
with him. 


had been healed in this way, ten to 
one we could not have kept from talk- 
ing about it. Everybody talked about 
this wonderful Man who had power to 
cast out demons, who could cure the 


| burning fever and ony other kind of 


disease—even leprosy. So the very 
success of His work stood in the way 
of its accomplishment, and we are told 
that “‘he could no longer openly enter 
the city, but was without in desert 
places,’ and even there they found 
Him and came to Him. 

Then, as now, humanity wanted a 
leader, a leader with power, a leader 
vho could say the final word, and 
say it in such a way that it carried 
conviction with it. There were dark’ 
days ahead of Him in Galilee. These 


| simple-minded people were not to be 


allowed to put their faith in the great 
Healer. The main opposition was to 
come not from demons but from the 
religious people at Jerusalem. Often 
since has a church that has become 
petrified by blind adherence to forms 
and ceremonies stood in the way of 
the work of the Master. 





A New Booklet 





NEW booklet just issued by the 

Bureau of Home Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
is entitled “Cooking Beef According 
to the Cut.” The booklet includes 
several good recipes as well as some 
new facts with regard to the cooking 
of beef. This can be gotten free by 
writing to the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., and asking for leaflet No. 17. 





Fashion Department 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





No. 912—For Classroom—Pattern in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 814—Youthful Appearance—Patiern 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of ribbon. 


No. 833—Smart Apron and Cap—Pattern 
in sizes small, medium and large. The 
medium size requires 2 yards of 36-inck 
material with 5% yards of binding. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 





If we had been lepers and. 


weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HE other night we rode about the 

city and looked at the lighted 
Christmas trees in people’s yards. It 
was still a week before Christmas, yet 
we saw dozens of trees, most of them 
live trees, all gleaming and twinkling 
with colored lights. One large pine 
tree, standing nearly thirty feet and 
on a high lot, had many blue lights 
that winked off and on. Some of them 
will doubtless be moved indoors on 
Christmas eve as they looked only 
temporarily planted. It is becoming 
more and more the custom, tho, to 
light up the live trees, and what a 
pretty custom it is! Myself, I look 
forward to enjoying the trees on our 
street from now until New Year's. 


The national Grange is suggesting a 
home night once a week to get fami- 
lies interested in staying at home. 
They believe that actual danger now 
threatens the American home unless 
something is done to check the pres- 
ent tendency of using homes as a place 
to go only when there is no place else 
to go. 





I doubt if this is so serious a matter 
out in the country. Farm homes con- 
tinue to be pretty much lived in. With 
the spread of good roads, things may 
change, of course. 


‘ 


The “home night” is along the same 
line as the family recreation nights 
which the home department has sug- 
gested at various times. Personally, 
I'd like to see it tried out, with the va- 
rious members of families all at home 
on one evening, that is given over 
wholly to good fellowship, to fun and 
frolic, or to music and games and 
reading. At this time the “company 
dishes, silver and linen’ would be 
used. And why not? Who are any 
better than one’s own folks any way? 
Further, there would be a bar on 
“shop talk.” 


Good radio programs like we're hav- 
ing this winter ought to help the idea 
along. I find myself becoming more 
and more jealous of the evenings that 
I have to spend away from home for 


fear I may miss something really 
good. 
Whether ready-made clothing is 


driving the art of sewing from the 
home is a matter of sufficient eco- 
nomic importance for the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics to 
look into. Their finding, recently pub- 
lished, shows that there is actually 
much less home sewing done now than 
there was a few years ago. The signs 
of the times point to the use of much 
ready-made clothing, home sewing 
being chiefly devoted to easily made 
things such as house dresses, aprons 
and children’s clothes. Also, in the 
communities about the larger towns 
there is noted a decided trend toward 
getting clothing already made up. 


Plenty of sunshine is a good pre- 
ventive of colds. Now that the days 
are so very short with the minimum 
of sunshine, we should make a point 
of getting out-of-doors, particularly in 
the middle of the day when the sun 
is warmest. 


A friend writes about house plants, 
saying to be careful about watering 
them too much during the winter, as 
they require much less at this season 
of the year. She also urges that the 
rater be changed occasionally in 
bowls or glasses where bulbs are be- 
ing grown. Overflow them in their 


containers with temperate water. And 
she adds that a small lump of char- 
coal helps to keep the water sweet. 


And now for a wishing ring to wish 
a Happy New Year to everyone!— 
J. W. 





Serve Winter Vegetables 
Every Day 


ROVIDING we have gardened well 
the past summer there is a sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables in the storage 
cellar. There ought to be carrots, 
beets, cabbage, onions, potatoes, ruta- 
bagas, squash and turnips, and pars- 
nips for digging out before the end of 
winter. Some may have celery packed 
in sand stored away in the cellar, or 
possibly some tomatoes wrapped in 
paper. 

Since health authorities recommend 
eating at least two vegetables each 
day, other than potatoes and dried 
beans, we are constantly looking for 
new ways to serve these fresh or 
stored vegetables. At least one col- 
lege home economics department that 
we have heard of recently is recom- 
mending the baking of all of these 
vegetables. Beets, scrubbed clean, are 
baked whole, then skinned and served 
in hot melted butter; onions are han- 
dled in the same way, fairly large 


ones being used and peeled before 
baking, of course. Carrots may also 
be baked. If they are a little wrin- 
kled, they may need to be peeled be- 
fore baking; ‘otherwise, they may 
merely be scrubbed as the beets. 

It is a good idea to try to serve @ 
creamed vegetable every day, since 
milk, like vegetables, is included as an 


essential part of each day’s diet. 
Creamed cabbage, onions, parsnips, 
rutabagas, potatoes and turnips are 
delicious. 


Scalloped vegetables offer another 
way of using milk with vegetables. 
They are made by placing alternate 
layers of cooked vegetables and but- 
tered crumbs in a baking dish, with a 
layer of crumbs on top. Au gratin 
vegetables, which are similar to scal- 
loped, are made by first creaming the 
cooked vegetables and then putting in 
the oven with crumps on top, allowing 
the crumbs to brown nicely before 
serving. Grated cheese may be added 
in the case of potatoes. 

No list of recipes, of course, would 
be complete without a few salads. 
Raw carrot salads are popular wher- 


ever they are served. The carrots 
may be grated, put thru the food 
grinder or chopped fine. A _ celery, 


carrot and apple combination is de- 
licious. Nuts may be added to this 
also, and not too sweet a salad dress- 
ing is used. Also a carrot and cab- 
bage salad is good. 














THE GARDEN CLUB _ | 








tS parnipeaias dear Garden Club: It 

has been weeks, almost months, 
since we have met. But then it is a 
good idea, don’t you think, to take a 
breathing space before we begin to 
think seriously about next year's gar- 
den? The new year is now; 
time to do the winter planning that 
makes the summer garden successful. 
And here are some don'ts about gar- 
dening that I’ve noted at various times 
in my garden diary; and others, too, 
that are apropos. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to 
plant your seeds before you send in 
your order; check the flowers you 
want in the seed catalogs some time 
within the next two months and mail 
your order before the first of April. 

Don't wait until planting time, again, 
to see about getting roots of peren- 
nials, lily bulbs, gladiolus bulbs or 
dahlia tubers. 

Don't risk uncovering tender roses 
before hard frosts are assuredly past. 

Don’t prune tender roses, hybrid 
teas in particular, until danger from 
frost is past. 

Don't try to enrich poor sandy soil; 
replace it with some that is good and 
will stand rebuilding. 

Don’t put roses in beds with other 
deep-rooted plants. 

Don’t plant anything in long, unbro- 
ken rows but low border edgings and 
hollyhocks, cosmos and sunflowers. 

Don’t plant Rugosa roses and trum- 
pet vine too near flower beds; their 
roots spread like those of the common 
lilac. 

Don’t let the scarlet O 
grow near magenta, pink, 
flowers. The _ color 
pleasing. ‘ 

Don’t let plants you are moving or 
planting out from the nursery lie ex- 
posed to cold or sun; nor break off 
the fine fibrous roots; nor do not 
plant the roots in a doubled up posi- 
tion—spread them out. 

Don’t hesitate to thin out well all 
close-growing seedlings. 

Don’t mound the earth above the 
roots of plants, nor make the bed or 


close 


ental poppy 
or other red 
scheme is not 


border they are in so high that the 
water runs off. 

Don’t plant trees, shrubs or plants 
of any kind too deep, or they may die. 

Don’t prune shrubs except right 
after they have finished blooming. Of 
course, when they are moved they re- 
quire pruning back. 

Don’t in winter, completely cover 
the plants of Sweet William, foxglove, 
clove pinks, or others retaining their 
foliage. You are apt to smother them 
by covering them up. 

Don’t let manure come in contact 
with bulbs. 

Don’t set out tender bedding plants 
such: as geraniums, begonias, fuchsias 
and heliotrope before the first of June. 

Don’t cover flowers in the fall until 
the ground freezes solid, usually some 
time in November. 

Don’t discard the Easter lily bulbs, 
hyacinths, daffodils or tulips. Plant 
them out later but don’t expect much 
of them for at least two years, and 
hot even then unless the soil is rich. 


Following is a letter from a Garden 
Club member: 

“Dear Editor of the Garden Club: 
I have been interested in all that is 
written for this club and I think it is 
a fine movement to have instituted it. 
We need flowers just to help make us 
better. I have been cultivating flow- 
ers since I was knee high to a duck 
and can testify that more than half 
the pleasure has been in‘the cultiva- 
tion. 

“From the time the bulb or seed is 
planted interest can never flag. There 
is the watching for them to come up, 
the hoeing and weeding, each day 
watching the developing till the day 
of blooming is here. I have not no- 
ticed any one writing of parrot tu- 
lips. Try some and see what awaits 
you. Orchids are not more wonderful 
and beautiful than some of the parrot 
tulips. They are not very hardy and 
the bed needs a little cover. Several 
weeks ago you spoke of cleaning up 
our gardens. Evidently Jack Frost 
visited you much earlier than he did 


here. My garden was a riot of color 
till November 6. I never saw petu- 
nias so loaded with bloom in the fall. 
We have had plenty of rain and many 
days were summer time. 

“Have the flower lovers tried Giant 
of California petunias? They should 
not let another summer pass without 
them. A bed of them is surely a thing 
of beauty if not a joy forever. I would 
like to exchange several varieties of 
iris or lemon lily or hardy phlox for 
wild lady slipper. 

“MRS. ALICE EYMAN. 

“Route 5, Belleville, Ill.” 

Mrs. Eyman picked violets out of 
her garden on the 27th day of Novem- 
ber, enclosing them in her letter to 
the Garden Club editor. They were 
still fresh and remarkably fragrant 
when they arrived. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





Waterproofing Basement 
Walls 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please advise me what coating I 
can use on the inside of my cellar 
walls to prevent moisture from com- 
ing thru the cement walls. I think too 
much stone and not enough cement 
was used in building the wall.” 

If the walls are rough and patchy 
or show a tendency to crumble, the 
best will be to recoat them with a 
plaster made of one part cement to 
one and one-half parts sand, or one 
bag of cement to one and one-half cu- 
bic feet of sand, with just enough wa- 
ter to make an easily spread mixture. 

First roughen the walls with ham- 
mer and cold chisel, pick or old ax; 
then apply with a fiber brush a solu- 
tion of one part commercial hydro- 
chloric acid to ten parts water, allow 
this to stay from ten to fifteen min- 
utes, then wash the wall thoroly with 
a hose, so as to be sure to remove 
all traces of acid. Apply a grouting of 
cement and water mixed to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, brushing the 
grouting thoroly into the surface. 

Then apply at once the cement plas- 
ter as stated above. —Make the first 
coat from three-eighths to one-half 
inch thick, troweling it so as to secure 
a good bond to the concrete. Do not 
let the grouting get too far ahead of 
the plaster. Scratch the first coat 
lightly so the second coat will bond. 
When the first coat has set hard, 
sprinkle it with water and apply the 
second coat from three-eighths to one- 
half inch thick and trowel this to a 
smooth finish. A small amount of 
commercial waterproofing mixed with 
the cement plaster will help to make 
it waterproof. The floor can be treat- 
ed in the same way, except that it is 
usual to make the coating from one 
and one-half to two inches thick. 

If the wall is smooth and in good 
shape except a small amount of seep- 
age, sometimes it can be made water- 
proof by waiting until it is dry, then 
applying two or three coats ofa so- 
lution of one part commercial water 
glass and four parts water. Some- 
times leakage of this kind can be 
stopped by applying one or two coats 
of hot paraffin or of hot asphalt or 
asphalt paint. 

If there is much pressure back of 
the moisture, no treatment of the in- 
side surface is likely to be entirely 
satisfactory. A much more effective 
way, if it is possible to do so, is to dig 
the dirt away from the outside, have it 
clean and dry and as warm as possi- 
ble, then apply about two coats of hot 
asphalt or some first-class waterproof 
paint. 





LESSON IN GRAMMAR 
Kind Uncle: ‘‘My boy, you mustn’t say 
‘I ain’t goin’,”. You must say, ‘I am not 
going. He is not going. We are not go- 


as 99 


ing. They are not going. 
His Nephew: 


“Ain't nobody goin’?” 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


| The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for frve years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Has a Chance to Buy Common 
Stock 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have asked us to advise them re- 
garding the purchase of shares of com- 
mon stock. In one case it was stock 
in an old-established company and in 
another it was in a new concern. We, 
of course, were rather hesitant in ad- 
vising investment in either. The first 
investor, if he knew his game probably 
would be safe, but the second might 
meet with trouble. Either investor, 
however, was playing with a chance. 

While common stocks, as a class, 
are more or less speculative, a number 
of these ownership shares can prop- 
be said to have an investment 
rating. Such are the stocks of sound- 
ly established, well-managed  busi- 
nesses that have a record for dividend 
payments over a long period of years. 
Stocks of such enterprises are likely 
to pay dividends as regularly as bonds 
pay interest. These common stocks 
generally have a high market value. 

If a.company has demonstrated 
earning ability and if its financial 
structure is such that the common 
shares have a good chance of receiv- 
ing in dividends a large portion of the 
earnings, its common stocks often are 
a profitable purchase 
gives the investor practical assurance 


erly 


and one that | : 
| representing 





that he can get his money back at any | 


time thru the sale of his securities. 
Such common stecks, however, are 
those only of sound, dividend-paying 
corporations managed by men of in- 
tegrity and ability, and not those of 
new, untried or uncertain enterprises. 

Common stocks, as a class, can not 
be considered investments, since with 
many of them there can be no assur- 
ance that the money put into them 
can ever be got out again at a speci- 
fied time. The common stockholder 
is a partner in a business enterprise. 
He assumes, in proportion to his hold- 
ings, all the risks of enterprise. His 





only right is to share in control, in | 


profits and in whatever assets are un- | - 
| proved whereby all of the swine rec- 


attached, in case of liquidation. In 
other words, common stocks, in gen- 
eral, are speculative. 

For the person who can afford to 
speculate, common stock is the most 
attractive of all types of securities. 
To buy common stocks profitably, 
however, the investor should be in a 
position to make a thoro investiga- 
tion of the particular company and to 
keep constantly in touch with its prog- 
ress. Eternal vigilance, a _ certain 
amount of knowledge, money and ex- 
perience are very necessary to suc- 
cess in speculative investing. The in- 
dividual who has not the time or expe- 
rience required and who can not af- 
ford to take a loss will profit more by 
confining his commitments to those 
securities, high-grade bonds and stocks 
of an investment rating, which give 
every assurance of safety of principal 
and a fair return. 





Mr. Ex-Service Man, Did You 
Apply for Your Bonus? 


Ex-service men who have not ap- 
plied for the bonus as provided for a 
couple of years ago by act of congress, 
had better get busy. We are advised 
that the final date for making such 
application has been set for December 
$1, 1927. 

Anyone entitled to the adjusted com- 
pensation and who wants to take care 
of it can get full particulars by writ- 
ing to Wallaces’ Farmer or to Floyd 
J. Heckel, Legion headquarters, 


Bloomington, II. 

There is no charge attached to se- 
curing this compensation and we urge 
€x-service men and women who are en- 
titled to it to get busy 





Over Sleeping Costs Thief Five 
Years of Freedom 


Roman Bienusa, who came down 
from Minnesota to Iowa to steal chick- 
ens, made one mistake. He stole poul- 
try as he planned, from a number of 
Kossuth county farmers and took the 
chickens with him to Algona to sell 
them. But it was night when he ar- 
rived and so he decided to leave his 
car in front of the hotel and grab a 
few hours’ rest. The Minnesota man 
overslept and failed to get the early 
start he planned. Meanwhile the town 
marshal of Algona happened along. 
He saw the car and heard the cack- 
ling of chickens. He investigated. In 
the rear of the car, covered with a 
blanket was a crate of chickens. The 
marshal acted. The thief was arrest- 
ed and immediately confessed. Five 
years was the time the judge decided 
this visitor should spend at Anamosa, 
looking at the rock pile. Fortunately 
for Wallaces’ Farmer and its Service 
Bureau members, this thief stole from 
folks who did not have our protection. 





National Swine Growers’ Public- 
ity Committee Meets 


Closer co-operation of the agencies 
the several breeds of 
swine in the promotion of the swine- 
growing industry as a whole is ex- 
pected to result from a conference 
held at the Savery hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, December 21. The conference 
centered around a meeting of the pub- 
licity committee of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association, of which F. E. 
DeVore, of Omaha, Neb., is chairman. 
Meeting with the committee were A. 
F. Sinex, Tama, Iowa; E. E. Christen, 
Springfield, Ill., and George M. Cant- 
rall, Des Moines, lowa, officers of the 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
and a number of others who are inter- 
ested in the business of swine pro- 
duction. 

At the conference a plan was ap- 


ord associations and their membership 
will be consolidated thru the national 
association for promotion work in the 
interest of the swine industry. It was 
recommended at the meeting that 
each of the swine record associations 
list its entire membership as members 
of the National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the membership fees to be 
paid by the record associations. This 
will give the national association an 
active membership of approximately 
15,000, making it one of the strongest 
associations numerically devoted to 
the interests of livestock in the United 
States. It is expected that this mem- 
bership will be materially increased 
as the result of an intensive campaign 
to secure the co-operation of commer- 
cial pork producers. 

Arrangements were made at this 
meeting for a conference, to be held 
early in the new year, between the 
representatives of the several swine 
record associations and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers to consider 
certain trends in pork demand which 
are believed to have an important 
bearing upon the pork-producing in- 
dustry. The packers claim that there 
is a decided trend toward leaner cuts 
of pork, as well as of other meats, on 
the part of the consumers, and as 2 
consequence there is an over-produc- 
tion of fats. 

The National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing a very interesting 
booklet on pork production, a copy of 
which will be sent free and postage 
paid to any swine breeder or pork 
producer who will send his name and 
address to E. M. Christen, secretary 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
Springfield, Ml. 








Start the New Year Right 


Sell Your Surplus Seed, Machinery, 


or Livestock and Cut Down 
Expenses in 1928 


Now is the time to look around the farm and 
make a list of the things you don’t want to keep 


next year. 


There are thousands of buyers for. 


those extra chickens; that cow, or the gilts you 


don’t want to feed thru the winter. 


Turn them 


into cash. There is no quicker or surer way 
than a Wallaces’ Farmer want ad. 


It’s easy to run a want ad. If you have any 








N. Nelson & Son of Farm- 
ington, Iowa, tell us of their 
results: “I placed a couple 
of ads in your Readers’ Mar- 
ket page last 
never had such success in 
my life. They did not quit 


answering till this fall.” 


a 


spring. I 




















difficulty in writing ad 
give us the facts and we 
shall be glad to make 
suggestions. Every- 
thing is done thru the 
mails. Put your letter 
with a want ad in your 
mail-box, the ad runs 
in the next issue of 


Wallaces’ Farmer, and the orders come back to 


your mail-box. 


That’s easy enough isn’t it? 


And remember that the cost is low—only eight 


cents a word. 


Now that the winter months are here, farm folks 
have more time to read. Every Friday Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes into more than 116,000 farm homes 
where the want ad section is a buying directory. 


If you want quick results send in your ad today. 
Use the convenient coupon on page 17, it will 
save you time. Address the Advertising Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Use a Wallaces Farmer Want Ad. 
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She finds easy 
way to keep 
hens well and 
get more eggs 


New, proved 
method effec- 
tive where oth- 


ers had failed. 






fo ON: 
RS. FLOSSIE SWYNDALL, Oxford, 


Neb., tells of finding a remarkably 
easy method that anyone can use, which 
works wonders with poultry. Her hens 
had been dying. Egg production had fal- 
len off. Many remedies had failed. Then, 
she made a discovery that meams much 
to every poultry raiser, 

Read her letter: 

“IT have tried several remedies to keep 
my chickens from dying. But couldn't 
seem to find out just what was the mat- 
ter. I had no success until I tried 3rd 
Degree Poultry Concentrate. It certainly 
did the work. .My chickens are fine now, 
and I am getting more eggs at this time 
of the year from the same number of 
hens than I ever got before. I would not 
think of raising poultry any more with- 
out 3rd Degree.” 


Three Benefits Combined 


Your flock needs these three benefits: 

FIRST—a wormer that destroys worms 
in poultry, including round worms, giz- 
zard worms, gape worms, tape Worms and 
thornhead worms. 

SECOND—charges the blood and serves 
as a splendid conditioner of all fowls. 
Builds strong bone and tissue, avoids 
rickets. Purifies the blood. 

THIRD—promotes the proper function- 
ing of glands and their secretions. Makes 
possible utmost egg production. 


Prevents and Treats Sickness 
Users report splendid results 
although other treatments fail. 
Successful in preventing and 
treating many common poultry 
ailments including Roup, 
Coccodiosis, Enteritis, Gapes, 
Pip, Constipation, Fungoids, 
Diarrhea, etc. As a tonic and 
conditioner, merely mix a little with feed 
or in drinking water four days a month. 


Write for Free Poultry Book 
‘Send today for your copy of the 
brand new 48-page 8rd De- 
gree Poultry Book. Learn 
how to get the greatest 
results and profits from 
your flock. Many illustra- 
tions, four colors. Covers 
everything — breeds, incubation, chicks, 
feeds, gland functions, sanitation, culling, 
more eggs, market birds, worming, cor- 
recting ailments, etc. All about 3rd De- 
gree Poultry Concentrate and the easy, in- 
expensive way of using. Your copy will 
be mailed, postpaid, the same day your 
request is received. Write NOW, men- 
tioning any difficulties you are having 
with your poultry. Give breed and num- 
ber. Address Poultry Division, DROVERS 
VETERINARY UNION, Dept. 71-P, Oma- 
ha, Neb. (Copyright 1927 by D. V. Union.) 














So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This {s proved by the “Successful” 35 
ear record. You want the “‘Success- 
ul” pois | success me poet Fae | 
more eggs and chickens and help feed 
the world. 


Wy 
a6 SUGGES. SFUL*?*? incUBATOR or 


Write me a postal for book and prices, Ger = Lateot 















Sprouters furnish green food— 

make hens lay in winter. Ask 

your nearest dealer, or maila 
. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


St Second St., Des Moines, lows 









Cents a rod fora 26-in. 
og Fence, Freight 
repaid in TH. and Ind. 

- 18¢ in Iowa and only slightly 

_, more in other states for freight. < 
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From Factory to lser Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 
[INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 3 

Box ORTON, ie ee 


























Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Breeding Stock Should Be 


Acclimated 
The poultry department has had 
several inquiries for the address of 


Mr. Grier, whose flock of turkeys we 
wrote up last month. I drove out to 
Mr. Grier’s farms after Thanksgiving 
and found him busy dressing turkeys 
for a banquet. Already he was prac- 
tically sold out. With the present 
high prices for turkeys he finds it 
more profitable to sell for the table 
and save the expense of advertising 


and shipping than to sell breeding 
birds. If this were not true, I would 
advise against sending to Arizona in 


ecsaiber or January for breeding 
birds. Turkeys should be mated early 
in the fall. If they are brought in 
from a different climate this gets 
them used to the change. Psycholo- 


gists tell us that temperament is 
born with us; that we can not change 
the temperament with which we are 
born. The same is true of turkeys. 
Temperamentally they don’t like 
strange flock mates. For a harmoni- 
ous happy harem, the tom must be in- 
troduced early enough in the season 
to feel at home. As a matter of in- 


suring good fertility if the tom should 
meet with an accident, it is well to 
keep a reserve male. Two males will 
go with a pen of hens peacefully after 
it has been determined which one is 
head of the harem; provided they are 
together continuously. Let them be 
separated for a time and then brought 
together and there is war to the death. 
It pays to get breeding stock in all 
classes of poultry as near home as 
practicable.—H. W. A. 


Poultry Fertilizers 


In a report sent out by an invest- 
ment service, the report on fertilizers 
had three times the space of a report 
on public utilities. I quote: “Outlook 
for fertilizer companies is, at present 
much more favorable than was the 
case a year ago and conditions are so 
shaping up that a profit may be real- 
ized. Prices are expected to average 
higher as the improved conditions in 
the agricultural communities will in- 
crease demand and provide normal 
distribution for the year’s produc- 
tion.” 

Farmers have growled about selling 
a steer on the market at about the 
price they paid for a good beefsteak in 
a hotel. The chance of throwing away 
one of the best of fertilizers by fail- 
ure to preserve it in good shape, and 
of buying fertilizer to replace it is 
courting an experience of the same 
type. As a by-product of the poultry 
industry, the droppings are worth car- 
ing for. The compost heap which gar- 
deners use may well be started by 
farmers. I recall in visiting the Gartons 
in England with Uncle Henry (when 
the Garton oats were attracting so 
much attention in Iowa) that the ex- 
hibit which the elder Mr. Garton 
showed us with the greatest interest 
was a compost heap. He explained 
how he had traveled in Germany in 
search of nitrifying ferments to hasten 
the process of oxidation in which ni- 
trogenous vegetable and animal mat- 
ter in the presence of air, moisture 
and some basic substance as lime or 
alkali carbonate is converted into ni- 
trates. 

With the present standard practice 
of cleaning the droppings boards 
often, there is no need of saying that 
the droppings should not be allowed 
to accumulate too long beneath the 
perches. The Maine station reported 
that the average night droppings of 
the medium breeds amounts to thirty 
pounds per year per fowl. On this 
basis a flock of 100 fowls would pro- 
duce 3,000 pounds. The plant food at 
commercial fertilizer prices would 





run about $7 and up. The feeding ra- 
tion of laying hens which are fed 
on animal food produces droppings 
rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
To avoid the escape of ammonia, the 
droppings must be kept dry by mixing 
some dry absorbent with it. Many 
breeders spread a dry absorbent on 
the droppings boards. Sifted coal 
ashes may be used but not wood ashes. 
Wood ashes and lime release the ni- 
trogen. Land plaster or gypsum is 
also used. If necessary the droppings 
may be kept in a perfectly dry place 
by boring holes for ventilation in the 
sides of the barrels or box containers. 


Reduce the amount unnecessarily 
contributed to fertilizer firms. Proper 
care and preservation of manure 


makes quite a saving. It has been rec- 
ommended that to each thirty pounds 
of fresh droppings there should be 
added ten pounds of sawdust, sixteen 
pounds of acid phosphate and eight 
pounds of kainite.—H. W. A. 








Salt and Other Mineral for Hens 


Two letters called attention to the 
fact that the writers were afraid to 
put salt in the mash as they knew salt 
was poisonous for chickens. Salt is 
poisonous for chickens only in the 
sense that any food or mineral is, if 
taken in too large quantities. Tests 
indicate that as high as 8 per cent salt 
can be put in mash without killing or 
disarranging the digestive processes 
of chickens if this amount has been 
increased gradually from 1 or 2 per 
cent. Salt is a very important factor 
in normal digestive processes and 
poultry needs it as much as. other 
livestock or humans. One per cent is 
the usual amount put in mashes. The 
salt used should be one of the finer 
grades and care used to see that no 
lumps are in it. Table salt is to be 
preferred to ordinary barrel salt as it 
is distributed thruout the mash 
readily. 

Egg production calls for compara- 
tively large amounts of phosphorus 
and lime. In the days before mash 
feeding grit size ground bone in a 
feeder the same as oyster shell and 
limestone grit was the _ preferred 
method of feeding. It is still a good 
practice but in addition at least 2 per 
cent of ground bone should be added 
to the mash. Some authorities recom- 
mend 4 per cent. Bone and bone prod- 
ucts are rich in lime as well as the 
only common carrier of a large amount 
of phosphorus. 

The different recommendations as 
to percentage of bone meal is depend- 
ent on whether a special lime carrier 
is added. A common recommendation 
is, bone meal 2 per cent, high-grade 
limestone 2 per cent. The limestone 
should be as near pure calcium car- 
bonate as is possible to obtain. There 
are two or more companies in the 
middle-west putting out limestone that 
is almost pure and containing no detri- 
mental ingredients. If there is much 
question as to the purity of the lime- 
stone available I believe doubling the 
amount of bone meal and omitting the 
limestone is a good method of han- 
dling the mineral end of the mash. 

In addition to salt and carriers of 
phosphorus and lime, the laying flock 
should be provided with oyster shell 
and a limestone grit at all times. 
Gravel is a desirable addition. This 
is especially true during the winter 
months. An adequate amount of min- 
erals properly fed is essential not only 
to produce eggs with good shells but 
to produce the largest numbers. Min- 
erals are equally important in keeping 
the hens in good health. Work at the 
Ohio station shows that groups of 
hens getting bone megl in their mash 
always have a lower death rate than 
those fed the same ration omitting the 
bone meal.—J. W. 








J.S. Caldwell, Vinton, Iowa, let the hogs follow 
the plow to clean up the grub worms in a well- 
fenced 10-acre clover pasture when he broke it 
up for corn. His crop ran 60 bushels to the acre 
at $1.10, a total of $660.00. On his other ten his 
fence was poor. Grubs gotall but 150bushels— 
a total loss of 45 bushels per acre that could 
have been saved with a hog-tight fence. ‘‘You 

can borrow $1,000 at 7%, putitintofence and 
make money”, says Mr. Caldwell. We claim 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed”—Copper Bearing 


is the best investment any farmer can make. A 
reat many have proved this true. They know, 
rom experience, that hogging down, pasturing 
after harvest and crop rotation will pay for 
RED BRAND FENCE in from 1 to 3 years. 
They know, too, that this real good, copper- 
bearing steel with its extra heavy zinc “‘galvan- 
nealed”’ oneteg, keeps rust out; that these two 
things make RED B 3 RAN D cost less by lasting 
longer. Its stiff stays, well-crimped line wires, 
can't-slip knots, aang keepitstraight,trim,hog- 
tight and bull-proof. The fence that will last 
the longest is the cheapest fence to buy. 
What has been your experience with or with- 
out good fence? V Ag will pay $5 onmore foreach 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog and 
Sinteresting booklets 

at tellhow oth- 
m@ ers have made 
fg more money with 
j hog-tightfences. 
















"always look 


for the 


Red Brand 


fu 
fo. 
2; (top wire) ¢ 








Highest Leghorn Pen in 

All U. S. and Canada Offi- 

clal Egg Laying Contests 

23,198 of the best ga of the 

world in competition 

Save 10% to 208 at alscount oa 
before 


gute ani 
‘an. 20th, for future dare 


vy Day Guarantee to live euniheehe. 
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High hen, oix of ten 
combined: average per hen i3 
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and prizes at Official Con! 


PROF. E.H. RUGKER, R. No. 9, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Ia 
tna Mass s Experiment Sts 
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Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 


We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a line of 
new-type incubators, with six e ereatest im- 
provemente made in 50 years. All contr by 
patents pending. Belcite walls, ten times = 
than wood. Moisture or heat cannot swe 
crack it. New triple-walled doors which forever i. 


oa pol eating tank, — —_ lamp. 
new » Be 
nig how for my Tree bo book, “The Mew ay in 
Hatching.” It aoe ~} —_ inventions, the incu- 
bators and b to 600 sizes. As low as 
$12.95. bin a ma cope he we continue i old ware. 
Hatch ev Write TV pas 
new id sea ee old comamie too. Ro a 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box iy Racine, Wis. 
PMY USA 


68 breeds fine pure-bred a ducks, 
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geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 
prices. 27 years with America’s most pro- 
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BERRY SEED CO., Box 49 CLARINDA. 1OWA 
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B 
MONI . 


La Ae 
MAKER 
Portable Houses 


Don’t spend a single unnec- 
essary dollar for housing 
equipment. It means just 
that mach lesa profit Use the 
MAKER 
It is built and sold so 







as to give you the 
lowest net cost ob- 
tainable for housing 
hogs and poultry. 






The MONI- E 
Brooder house is dis- F 
tinctly in a class by itself. 
The price is astonishingly 
low, yet the house has no 
superior | in any respect. Roomy scratch pen, Cel-O- 
Glase windows, ventilator, metal covered corners- 
everything that you want. Be sure to write for iilustrat- 
ed literature. See just what wonderful values you get. 


Portable Hog Houses, $11.95 


Strong, well - constructed 
ofthe best materials ob- 
tainable for the purpose. 
Yet sold at‘a price that 
helps you make’ oo  sreatest pro- 
fit.possible..Why y large sums 
ofgmoney \for hoe ha »uses when 
you can get ONI - MAKER 
for $11.95 
Write today for special Hog House folder. 
YouCa.. tGet BetterHouses atAnyPrice 
---Not Even by Building Them Yourself 
Th pay is a big statement Aes we ap Sey eolytely pro sve it. 
We buy our lumber ri at the ur sales pol- 
icy of DIRECT FRO} FACTORY ‘TO “PARM ec ute venete 
still further. You get the benefit 


WRITE TODAY #5 227,:2°° | F R E E 
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or even le 


Tell us what you are. interested in- 
hogs or iiiuse at oH send you 
prices and i feeaiene terature by 
return mai pp er 
ec r 


Hawkeye e Mfg. Co. jess free. Get 


Box D BELMOND, towa [it now. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








FARM HARNESS 






Thousands of farmers order ¢ 
from me, every time they 
need harness. You. too, will 
be pleased with ogy great end 
saving id way d dealing di- 
rect makes possible for you. Bi lk: 
I guarantee to please you. l S NI EW 
Examine oot Test Catalog p 

at My Risk 
In fairness to — find out about my bar- 
ness and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. You pay 


nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. Gi. 5i? Wes: 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, Pres. 








Hi-Bred Corn 


Produced by crossing pure lines 
ofcorn. This corn pleased a large 
portion of our cust’ mers last sea- 
son, yielding up to 97 bushels 
sound, dry, weighed corn per acre. 
Have already sold a number of 
repeat orders. Ask for more in- 
formation. 


Hi-Bred Corn Company 
J.J. NEWLIN, Sales Mer., GRIMES, IOWA 
One-half mile west Johnston 


BUY @ SWeer 
NO 





LOVER 


UNHULL 3 ag- 
SCARIFIE 


crop. ° 
wonderfal pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop 
worth $60 per acre. Our searified seed assures 
hy ty for free sam; les end a= 


ise ,Alsike, Timothy ,ete. 
BERRY $ D C0. Box Box 1004, CLARINDA, 1OwA 





Sap Make Your Own Rope 
7 All sizes including hay fork ropes. 
Wonderful saving. Send for free book- 
let, ‘‘Rope Making On The Farm.”’ 

; NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 








SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 























OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Well, girls, here’s your chance, 

for 1928 is leap year. So Happy 

New Year, and do your stuff!” 














RECOGNIZED 
An old farmer who had never listened 
to a wireless set was persuaded to don 
the head phones. 
“You don't know 


what you’re missing, 


“It’s a wonder- 





uncle,” said his nephew. 
ful invention. Got the ear-pieces right? 
Well, then, I'll just switch on the Ee 
Suddenly there was a splitting, crack- 
ling streak of lurid lightning, followed by 
a peal of loud thunder. The old farmer 
sprang up out of his chair and fell on 
the floor. He came to half an hour later. 
“Good heavens!” were his first words. 
‘Maggie—and she’s been dead for thirty 





AM-YOU-NISHON 
He: “See that man over there? 


He’s 
a bombastic ass, a vacuous nonentity, a 
conceited humbug, a parasite, and an en- 


cumbrance to the earth.” 
She: “Would you mind writing that 
down? You see, he’s my husband, and I 


P should like to use it on him sometimes.” 


ECONOMY 
A Scotch farmer who had agreed to 
deliver twenty hens to the local market 
sent only nineteen birds. 
“Man, you’re late with that last hen,” 


expostulated the dealer, when the farmer 
brought it late in the afternoon. 

“Ave, aye, sir,” agreed the Scotchman, 
‘but ye see, she dinna lay till this after- 
noon.” 


STILL GOING STRONG 

“How long did it take your wife to learn 
to drive?’ 

“It will be ten years in September.” 

DELICATE MATTER 

Teacher: ‘‘Can you tell me, John, where 
shingles were first used?” 

Johnny: ‘Yes’m; but I’d rather not, 
ma’am.” 


Johnny had been the guest of honor at 


a party the day before, and his friend 
(Paul was regarding him with envious 
eyes. 

“How was it? Have a good time?” he 
asked. 

“Did I?” was the emphatic answer. ‘I 


ain’t hungry yet!” 
HER SWEET REVENGE 

Mrs. A: “That woman next door bought 
a hat exactly like mine.” 

Husband: ‘‘And now I suppose you won’t 
speak.” 

Mrs. A: ‘‘Not after she finds I’ve given 
mine to her cook.” 


“How would you like to have one of 
those non-stop flight records?” 

“Not for me! I'd prefer a non-start 
flight record.” 


A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 
A man and his wife were hotly discuss- 


ing the merits of a book. Finally the 
wife, herself an author, said to her hus- 
band: ‘No, John, you can’t appreciate it. 


You never wrote a book yourself.” 

“No,” retorted John, “and I never laid 
an egg, but I’m a better judge of an ome- 
let than any hen in the state.” 


TOO SOON TO TELL 


Charlie had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful 
day in fishing. On his way back, he met 
one of his mates, who accosted him with 
the usual question, “‘Catch anything?’ 

Charlie, in all the consciousness of guilt, 
quickly responded: “Ain’t been home 
yet!” 

















Well Fixed For Life! 


Bert Funk, Illinois 
$100 a week! 

Address on request 
A little over a year ago he married 
and took his bride to a beautiful new 
home he had built for her out of his 
Watkins profits. He is “well fixed 
for life’”” and he finds the distributing 
of Watkins Products a delighful, in- 
teresting business. Mr. Funk says, 
“I would rather distribute Watkins 

Products than eat.” 


You Too Can Make 
Big Money Right 
From The Start! 


9 OPENINGS IN IOWA 


We have several established 
routes available in lowal. 


Mail coupon at once. 





Address... 


112 Liberty St., 


-- -$100 A Week 


Steady Earnings! 
-A Fine Pleasure Car! 
-A Beautiful New Home! 


- An Interesting Business! 


What More 
Could You 
Want? 


Is there any red-blooded man 
who doesn’t want to be his own 
boss—keep all of his own profits? 

BUT, lack of business experi- 
ence, lack of capital or some other 
obstacle has always stood in the 
way. With this mighty Company 
there is nothing to hold you back. 
You don’t need capital or experi- 
ence. You simply supply such 
daily necessities as food products, 
soaps, cleansers, farm and home 
remedies, etc., to long-established 
customers who welcome you. Orders 
are big, quick and easy. 

Find out how you can become 
as well fixed as Bert Funk, with all 
the good things of life and big 
money right from the start. Do 
as Bert Funk did—mail this cou- 
pon today. 


Se 


I would like to know how to make big money in 


the Watkins business like Bert Funk. 


Your Name. 








THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Winona, Minnesota 











Much easier to milk cows with 
perfect udders and teats — soft, 


silky, pliable. No nervous twitch- 
ing, no kicking or holding back of 
the milk. Thousands of dairymen 
use Bag Balm regularly as their 
yrotector of the udder and teats. 

‘or quickly healing sores, chaps, 
cuts, inflammation, caked bag, 
bunches, cow-pox, etc. it has no 
equal. Even with the most stub- 
born hurts, first application starts 
quick relief. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant 
to use, and cannot taint the milk. 
Big 10-ounce can of this wonderful 

netrating ointment, only 60c at 

eed dealers, 
gists. Maile 
obtain locally. 


Dairy Association 














eneral stores, drug- 
postpaid if hard to 















Lyndonville, Vermont 





“MADE BY THE 
KOW — KARE PEOPLE 





Fresh Frozen Caught Dally 





Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 

NONE BETTER, per pound 

Herring os -- oe Whitefish, Drsd 16%sc 


Round. 2le FI hems inal iaee 

und . ce ounders 

Pickerel Dressed.13c Salmon, Drad...... 17e 

Pike Round....... 15¢e Sablefish, Drsd....16¢ 
Dressed...... 16c Halibut, Dred...... 20¢ 


24 hour shipments, wire-bound wooden boxes. Write 
for free illustrated price list TODAY. Attractive 
discount on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT co. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 









Empire Oil- “ginger 
Tank Heater 












Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fite an3 aay tank. Sane 14to 16 hours 
on one ion of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 

or smo’ Heating chamber entirely under 
water; a heat wasted. Guar Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Hoevy gs phot’ fron—70 gal. 














wanted ain ae Special 
in every ity. 
facture Portable ofice to farmers willing to show 
Smete and Waterer to prospec- 
tire. bayers. Lf at_once for 
epettabes . Buy direct 
from f 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
Gy 107 A.7th St., Washington, la. 


OvER 


[IDES TANNED 
mej FREE 


COWNIE rane, 


S3 Market St. 




















T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 
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Are you Sold_ 


your investments 


.......0r GO you 
buy them 








Write 
for 
Our 
Booklet 
On 


“‘Municipal 


Bonds” 




















Geo.M Bechtel & Co. 


Buy them! 


AM pee 


MAY thousands of dollars were lost by 
lowans during the past year because they 
were sold their investments—they did not not 


buy them. It always pays to buy them, basing | 


your investments upon a well defined policy 
established through a thorough understand- 
ing of sound, substantial investments. 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. offers a personal 
service to aid the individual in gaining what- 
ever investment knowledge he wishes—also to 
help him plan his investments intelligently. 
Such service is yours upon request. ~Come 
in or write. 


BECHTEL BLDG., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Grand Opera House Bidg. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Equitable Bldg. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


First lowa Trust Bldg. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1891 





( JOWA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BOND HOUSE ) 

















_ Results with Economy. 


SPEAR 


BRAND 


FEEDS 


Yor All Live Stock and Poultry 

























Improvements 






make old, reliable 
ECONOMY FEEDERS better than 
ever. Save feed and work. Four sizes 

60 bu., 45 bu., 20 bu., and Junior. 
Patented features make it the best. 


Economy HOG FEEDERS 
“LAST WORD” SAY DAVIS BROS. 


“After trying them all we ordered 12 of your 60- 
bu. Economy Feeders. These are so satisfactory we 
are ordering 10 more to ‘Economize’ all our feed 
lots. They are the last word in self-feeders.”— 
Davis Brothers, Yoder, Wyoming. 

Every Economy owner says the same, See your 
dealer or write 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. COMPANY 








404 New_York Ave. Des Moines, lowa 

















Safety First 


want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
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a Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA 


Southeastern—Van Buren County, Dec. 
16—Quite a lot of cloudy weather of late, 








with the thermometer around zero at 
present. Farmers mostly thru husking 
corn. Quite a number of farmers shipping 


in corn and oats; corn at 86 cents and 
oats at 58 cents. Some farm sales. Milk 
cows bringing good prices and breeding 
ewes selling very high. This neighbor- 
hood will have plenty of good seed corn, 
but will have to ship in seed oats.— 
r. BB. 


Central—Johnson County, Dec. 16—Corn 
husking is over for this year, except a 
few fields. We have been having kind of 
a mixture of weather this week; the first 
pert was warm, and the last part it is 
below zero. There are quite a few hogs 
having the flu in this part of the county. 
The roads are rough now, and this has 
put a stop to joy ridng for a while. Not 
much new corn going to market; No. 4 
new corn is 74 cents at the local elevator. 
—Russel F. Eden. 

Central—Story County, 
to the storm which occurred two weeks 
ago, many farmers here failed to com- 
plete husking. Some will finish this week 
and a few will be unable to do so. There 
are still many large drifts, but the mild 
weather of the past two days is melting 
them down. Corn failed to be as good as 
farmers had hoped it would be. <A few 
fields were reported as high as 68 bushels. 
The snow caused much trouble to school 
busses, and suffering among children, 
many of whom went home in open wag- 
ons after the busses were stalled in the 
drifts. Much shredding is being done, as 
there was a great deal of fodder shocked 
this fall. Parts of the county have suf- 
fered heavy hog losses from cholera, ‘but 
not around Ames. Ear corn 66 and 67 
cents, hogs $7.30, eggs 48 cents.—Mrs. E. 
O. Robinson, 


Dec, 22—Owing 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Cook 
We are having wet weather; raining all 
day today. Corn shredding about halé 
dene; some shredders just pulled out; no 
corn is being shucked around this com- 
munity. Corn that was husked in early 
November is all spoiled and moldy in the 


County, Dee. 12— 


cribs. Many farmers’ corn stalks are 
spoiled in the stack on account of too 
early stacking. Corn that is a little 


spoiled or moldy in the cribs sells at auc- 
ticns for from $1 to $1.05 a bushel. Cows 
$125 to $140 per head. Milk is very scarce; 
$2.50 per ewt. for 3.05 Since No- 
vember 1, all milk is being bought on the 
butterfat test, as ruled by the Chicago 
health department, and no more is being 
handled ona flat basis as in former years. 
-D. F. Tegtmeier. 
Central—Montgome 


test. 





ry County, Dec. 15— 





Weather has been warm up to date, ex- 
cept two or three coid snaps, which only 
lasted a couple of days each. <A small per 
cent of corn husked to date; fields full of 





water and mud; price f: 1 40 to 67 cents; 
quality and yield very poor. The bottom 
fell out of the roads; only one mudhole 
from farm to to Public sales have 





started. Cattle and feed selling high; hogs 
and horses cheap. Cream 48 cents, hens 


19 cents, eggs 42 cents.—R. C. C. 


COLORADO 


Western—Mesa County, Dec. 20—This 
valley has been exploited in fruit, much 
to its hurt. Hundreds of unfitted 
to apples and pears are being set out and 
seld at high prices. The upper valley is a 
fine fruit country, but here in the lower 
valley it is better adapted to grain, al- 
falfa, beans and potatoes. The last named 
has been a reliable crop up to 1926. <A 
disease not yet understood has ruined the 
early crop the past two seasons, and has 
left many in a bad way financially. We 
need more stock, more land in alfalfa, 
corn and oats, and I believe more of the 
worn and seepy land seeded to sweet clo- 
ver for pasture. It is the common prac- 
tice here to keep the cows in the corral 
nearly all the time and feed them on al- 
falfa. Hogs are mostly kept in small 
pens also. Not much snow, but are sur- 
rounded by it on all sides. Cold at night, 
but the writer plowed the first three af- 
ternoons of this week. Corn is $1.10 to 
$1.25 per cwt., according to quality: hay, 
alfalfa, $6.50 to $9 in the stack; butterfat 
45 cents, eggs 50 cents and scarce, tur- 
keys 38 cents for No. 1 and a large crop. 
The potato crop is poor and no market 
Most farmers are short on cash.—S. J. 
Kingsley. 
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PRUNE FRUIT TREES DURING THE 
WINTER 

Orchards may be pruned any time dur- 
ing the fall, winter or early spring, ac- 
cording to the State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, N. Y. Altho in some winters 
the wounds may dry back, it is seldom 
serious. 

In pruning apple trees, 
be to get rid of old and weak wood. To 
do this, cut only such large branches as 
interfere with other branches, and thin 
the smaller branches all over the trees, 
particularly on the outside. Pruning the 


the aim should 


small branches aids the fruit spurs and 
thus increases the size and quality of 
fruit. 


| reasonably 





is combined with 








| quick com 


—= 


Pear trees, particularly young pear 
trees, should be pruned lightly. Since ay 
epidemic of blight may seriously damaga 
a pear tree and shorten its life, as muey 
fruit as possible should be obtained early 
in the life of the orchard. Experiment: 
at the state college show that light prun- 
ing results in early development with 
1ercial returns. Less blight js 
also encountered where the pruning js 
light. In view of this, it seems best tg 
give pear trees light pruning the first ten 
years, rather than heavy cutting back ag 
is sometimes practiced. Sufficient 
ing to avoid rubbing limbs 
crotches is desirable, however. A careful 
watch should be kept also for blighted 
branches and these should be removed 

After the trees are well in bearing, such 
varieties as Kieffer and Anjou are bene. 
fited@ by heavier pruning. Anjou, which 
frequently fails to set fruit, may often 
produce a crop in this way; the size of 
Kieffers may also be improved by heay- 
ier pruning. The trees should be kept 
low and moderately open by 
sufficient cutting back to laterals in the 
top and around the outer margin. Large 
main limbs should not ordinarily be cut 
out unless they are blighted. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
the German people, so they talk fine to 


me. But behind my back they call me 
Shoddy. We’re just the Herbsts from 
Germantown—you know that, Minna.” 


Minna nodded somberly. 


“And it’s always so unless I get more 
money than all of them. Then they'll 
come to time. It'll be different then, for 


you girls and for me. I show them some 
things!”’ <A hard, intense light gleamed in 
the old man’s eyes, and he rose and stood 
with his back to the stove. 

“You mean you won’t come out openly 
for the Knights or anything, then?’’ 

“Oh, no. That would spoil it all, now. 
And later on—this war will be over and 
we got to go on living here, likely. Maybe 
we go to Detroit or somewhere, tho, start 
up a new business. Anyhow, the same 
fellows is going to be on top as now, 
mostly, and we got to be friends with 
them. Only, we is on top, too.” 


E FINISHED quaintly, and some- 

thing wistful and almost boyish in 
him struck Minna suddenly and so keenly 
that she longed to clasp his small, knotty 
body in her arms, tight against her breast. 
She bent to her scrubbing, her eyes dim; 
and her father, sensing her emotion and 
shrinking as he did almost always from 
any display of feeling, moved slowly to- 
ward the door. 

“T almost forgot.’”” He paused with his 
fingers on the brown knob. “T wanted 
to tell you there'll be men here. They'll 
come to the saloon about dark, and we'll 
have a meeting over here—tomorrow, that 
is—Sunday. I wonder if you could take 
the girls on a picnic or something and 
then get them to bed early instead of 
hanging around like they do some Sunday 
nights. And you may need to fix some 
supper for some of the men.” 

“Why, yes, I think I can, father. 
are the men?” 

“Well, some of the Knights from around 
here, and some men from the south. We 
got to get together and make plans, and 
settle about the contracts.” 


Who 


Minna rose suddenly and followed him 
to the door. ‘‘You'll be careful, father,” 
she begged softly, clasping the lapels of 


his bright vest in her moist hands. 
“Yes, yes. I got good help in you, Min- 
na. Don’t you worry now, not at all.” 
He kissed her awkwaraly and surprising- 
ly, and turned away. 
(Continued 





next week) 





PHOSPHORUS SUPPLIES 


Phosphorus is not available alone, but 
other elements in the 
fossilized bone remains in phosphate rock. 
To change the phosphorus into soluble 
form, phosphate rock is treated with 
about an equal weight of sulphuric acid, 
forming acid 
phate, which 


phosphate or superphos- 
contains from 16 to 2) per 
cent of phosphoric acid, which is the 
trade name for phosphorus pentoxide. 
Double or treble superphosphates contain 
more available phosphoric acid than con- 
tained in the usual acid phosphate. 
Phosphate rocks are our principal phos- 
phorus carriers, and we have the larzes 
known deposits in the world, thus maki! 
us entirely independent of foreign sou 
Out of 16.8 billion tons of the world’s re- 


Y oe 


serves of phosphate rock, the United 
States has 6.3 billion long tons distributed 
in million long tons as follows: Idvho, 
5,087; Montana, 391; Utah, 326; Florida, 
294; Wyoming, 115: Tennessee, 84: ©r- 
kansas, 20; South Carolina, 8; Kentuck 


1. In 1926, the United States produced 5. 
million tons of phosphate rock and man 
ufactured 3.7 million tons of acid p! 
phate.—fundamentals of Our Fertilizer 
Probfem, S. S. Wyer. 





FEEDING SKIM-MILK TO CALVES 

When dry skim-milk is remixed wi‘? 
water at the rate of one pound ef powder 
tu nine pounds of water, it may be fed 


to calves exactly the same as fresh skim- ] 
milk. 
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/ WALLACES’ FARMER, December 30, 1927 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 


study. 


The first column gives percentage 


present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table 
the 


stance, 


cent of the same time iast vear. 


below 
From 


and which 


are above n 
price level. 


wholesale 


level of prices as a_whole. 
Fisher’s wholesale price 


the 
the 


is to note 


For in- 
index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
Now go 
down over the list and see which products 


general 
stand- 


point of the pre-war base it will be noted 


that 


are above the general price level. 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 


the failure 


of these commodities 


to 


lumber and the wages of city labor 


Oats, 


ad- 


vanee as much as other products is due 


to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








































































































efsf ols 
we sy tim 
cas Cw 
EEL EES 
$sel seu 
Bes] bes 
A, 23} Py 2 
Fisher’s index number ......| 144 98 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
i,300-pound fat cattle } 197] + =139 
1,100-pound fat cattle 195 129 
Canners and cutters 175! 122 
WEGOOIO: c.ccedcce beens secsene 205| 143 
HOGS—At Chicago 7 
SICAWY MOE von cctiesecce ees sc | 116] 74 
Light BOSH cc ccccescscvcccces | 114} 72 
Wigs (oc eccces iwi wel gecernas | 10s) 64 
Sows (rougn) ....cccccceseees } 103 72 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
| rrr rere | 167] 109 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston] 153} 112 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 142 160 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | : 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 135| 115 
Oats, No. 2 white .....e+e.-- 124 109 
Wheat, No. 2 red ..... ee e 121| 98 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ......| 113} 88 
On towa Farms— | | - 
CON” acdsncecdateteese eee 133) 117 
MRE. ho marvanaeda un sia wa eae L... S33). 34 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 149| 154 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. | 146} 107 
Bran, at Kansas City | 146) 119 
Shorts, at Kansas City 139) 112 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at_Chicago...| 101| 84 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 119] 96 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 140} 99 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 192] 80 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 59| 74 
Cotton, at New York ........ 145} 150 
Eggs, at Chicago .........--- 125) 98 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
LATA wc cccccccsccecccesesccee 108] 95 
BIGGe cieens waaieiee wows caw ‘ 108} 77 
oo ae Pieveacevene 148} 78 
rer adaeneeaasa 146] 89 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
TROT Ce cndscsccbedesresevese 130! 111 
GUY esavacccccesioccnereaess 129; 110 
Oats— | 
PEE civawisawvawurccees ce se 115} 112 
POM Ckasicdecweducvnreennee 112} 111 
Wheat— 
107) 92 
107 95 
114) 99 
] 
106| 83 
= INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... | 70} 79 
Vig iron, at Birmingham ....| 110 80 
Copper, at New York ........ 87 103 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 142 87 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
BA OS) eR ee eee 176 94 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
_ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 157 88 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 176 78 
COMMING a temiste acta cicin sno wsies 139 91 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of November ....... 231 107 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,} 
WE NEM BOER scene ecaccese 88 87 
Industrial stocks ............ 280] = 125 
Railroad stocks ............+- 128 115 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman 


is now getting 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


cent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 


of pre-war. 


At 150 per cent, farm-hand 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 


war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
129 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
renerally .in the twelve north-central 


States is about 110 per cent. 











MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.20 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $8.55 for heavy 
hogs next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 10, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 86 per cent, grain 
82 per cent, livestock 82 per cent, lum- 
ber 85 per cent, ore 72 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 95 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 percent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 



































COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
2) 
a ot 
<1 8\% 
E*) ais 
oO Oo} 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) } | 
Choice— | | | 
pO ee 16.62 17.62 16.12 
Week before ......... 16.38\17.25 16.12 
Good ' - 
RASt WEG. ..ikccicscux 114.50/15.50/14.08 
Week TOIGre ccccidscs 14.12]15.12|13.95 
Medium— ; 
RiGee WEG acicacenueus 111.12}12.12410.88 
Week Delore ..icceece 10.88 11.62 10.68 
Common ¢ 
Gat WOOK ccccucveswes { 8.12] 9.25) 7.88 
Week before ......%-. | 7.88) 9.00) 7.80 
Light weight beef steers | } 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | } 
Choice and prime— | 
bast Week . i. ..cces oe /16.25!17.00/16.00 
Week before ...... ---/16.00|16.75/ 16.00 
Medium and good-— | | 
EAS WGGN. ccceccuccees J12.25/13.50/12.25 
PWeelt before ccccccese 12.00/13.12/12.18 
Common— | | 
Last Week .ccccccccese) 8.12) 9:25) 7.98 
Week before .........| 7.88, 9.00! 7.80 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Last week ....... eeee-/12.00/12.12/11.88 
Week before ...... «- -{11.88|12.25)11.88 
Cows— 
BASE “WOM «6s. cccan cite as | 9.75/10.62! 9.50 
Week before ......... | 9.75,10.50| 9.50 
Bulls— | | | 
RASC WGK ccicccsvcd ns 8.12) 8.62) 7.50 
Week before ......... ] 7.88] 8.62] 7.62 
Canners and cutters— | 
EMSt WOON. x65 cccsswes | 5.38] 5.62! 5.25 
Week before .........| 5.12| 5.38| 5.20 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
ee ere 110.50!11.12/10.25 
Week before .........{10.50/10.88/10.38 
Cows and heifers— | 
LASt WEEK cccccciccncee 7.50| 7.38] 7.50 
Week before ~* 7.50! 7.38! 7.62 
Heavy (250 Ibs. | | 
MGSl WEG vasccscaewes 8.15! 8.55! 8.20 
Week before ‘ --| 8.08! 8.38| 8.02 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— | | ' 
Last week ...... ccceee| 8.15] 8.48] 8.20 
Week before .........| 8.05) 8.28) 8.02 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— | | 
Last week ...cscceccees| 7-88] 8.15) 8.05 
Week before ......... 7.82| 7.98! 7.90 
-Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week <cusaciee .-| 7.55] 7.88! 7.80 
Week before ...ces.-. 7.55| 7.62] 7.62 
Smooth and rough heavy | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. } | 
up)— | | 
RMBe WEG. 6 ciccccwene 7.35» 7.58! 7.05 
Week before ...... 7.45| 7.45| 6.92 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
PEM WON once cccwneaeanws | 7.22] 7.62 
‘ b porn BEfOTS cccccsccslecces 7.38) 7.62 
tock pigs— 
Last week IEE Ore 150 ere | 7.88 
Week before ...... -.-| 7.501....-1 7.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), j | 
medium to prime— | | 
Last week ,.....0+++--/12.62/13.12/12.45 
Week DelOre .ccccce< |13.00 13.50'12.70 
Lambs, culls and common 
LA@St WOE cccccccovccs 110.00/10.38! 9.50 
Week before ......... 110.00'10.88| 9.62 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 1 
to prime— ; 
EE Tee ee | 9.25110.00! 9.3 
Week DOIOFG .cccccese | 9.62|10.75| 9.50 
Ewes, medium to choice—! | 
Naat WGN” «J edenccaeias 1 6.00! 6.09! 5.62 
Week before ......... | 6.00! 6.12! 5.62 


Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
choice— | | 
Last week 
Whee DOIGre .cccvenas f 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
2 a} ¢ 
= a1 & 
~ eres 
E es} <= 
© m~! © 
Mixed clover No. 1— | | te 
EMRE WOGN vo cacenccnscisescs '10.75 18.00 
Week before ......... J... /10.75|17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— } } | 
Last week ...... ene RE rie 18.00 
Wieden UMNGEGs Cccsiccaesbaaee xaae 118.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | | | 
Last week ..... wcccce e /20.50/22.00] 
Week before ........- |20.50/ 22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ee ‘ 
Week before ... oon 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week was cewsceofhsOGtne.Ge 
Week before ...+....{17.00/18.25} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— a | 
Last week cocess sees s HEESOES 
Week before ........./12.50/15.50 
Oat straw— 
Last week .. 7. 8.50/11.00 
Week before 7k 8.50/10.50 


























































GRAIN 
2 w 
5 = 
© n x) 
,i| 219] 3 
ol 5 = n 
« o 
6/6]! @ 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week «+| -8956| .79 791% 
Week before ..! .89%4! .80 82 | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ....} .88%4| .78%4| .77%| .78%4 
Week before ..| .88%| .78%2| .79 | .79 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | 
Last week eee) -8714| .7514] .7414| .76 
Week before -8714| .76 76 | .76% 
Oats— | | | 
Last week ....| .56 | .52 | .55%/| .51% 
Week beforé ..{ 56%] .52 | .55 | .51% 
jarlev— | | | 
Last week ..| .92 | .82 | 80% 
Week before ..| .91 | .82%4| .81 | 
Rye | 
Last week 1.0814] .9814! .98 
Week before 1.0615! .9814| .98 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week ..../1.29 {1.27 1.29 -|1.23 
Week before ..{1.2814/1.26 1.28 (1.23 
FEEDS 
o| 2/2] % 
z . Bt Si « 
; @ c ° = 
e| |e] 4] g 
ia | <7 S un = 
si Sitaizisa 
“ | a x | fa) ~ 
Bran— | | | 
Last week... ./32.75/39.00/30.00 33.00 
Week before. .{33.25/30.00 30.25 33.00 
Shorts | 
Last week..../31.75/31.75/30.25!38.00| 
Week before. .}32.25\32.50|29.75/38.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
wast week..../35.50).....].....|39.00} 
Week before. .|36.50|.....|...../34.00| 
Linseed meal | | 
(o. p.)— } | | | | 
Last week....|49.50|.....|47.75] | 
Week before. .|49.75). Sights 
Cottonseed meal | | | 
(41 per cent) | | | 
Last week....|45.00 | | 
Week before. .|/46.00 | | 
Tankage— | | | 
EMGt WEEMS» s:<leass 170.00). .../80.00)75.00 
Week before..|..... 170.00)... ..!80.00/75.00 
Gluten— | | | | 
Bast weeM..<.... evan Rearend cane 136.20 
WEOGK DOTONGs fic ccchessdelecses aves 136.20 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 
all other points, car lots. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 124 per 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 92 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


















































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 
ro 2g 
ie ° 
Be a te 
a A= . 
$2| $2} 25 
os] oS] oz 
GO} ho oa 
October 28 to Nov. 3....! 74| 71) 79 
November 4 to 10 ...... 97) 84; 78 
November 11 to 17 ...... 93 78| 77 
November 18 to 24 ...... 78) 73) 75 
November 25 to Dec. 1 92; 73 78 
December 2 to 8 ...... 89 78 75 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92! 81) 74 
December 16 to 22 ...... | 83) 68) 75 
tCATTLE 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 87; 81) 121 
November 4 to 10 ...... 79| 83) 122 
November 11 to 17 ...... 87 78| 128 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72 76| 128 
November 25 to Dec. 1 81 85 126 
Mecember 2 to 8 ...... 74 77 124 
December 9 to 15 ...... 70| 83) 126 
December 16 to 22 ......] 56) 62| 124 
tSHEEP 
October 28 to Nov. 3....| 63 84 77 
November 4 to 10 ...... | 71/ 95) 81 
November 11 to 17 ...... 67; 97| 82 
November 18 to 24 ...... | 69) 89 81 
November 25 to Dec. 1...| 93) 110! 80 
December 2 to 8&8 ...... | 76| 80) 77 
December 9 to 15 ......] 92) 124 79 
December 16 to 22 ...... | 89} 3| 80 
tLAMBS 
October 28 to Nov. 3..../ 63 84| 100 
November 4 to 10 ...... |} @1) 95} 103 
November 11 to 17 ...... } 67! 97] 100 
November 18 to 24 ...... } 69 89; 101 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 93) 110) 103 
December 2 to 8 ...... | 76 80 99 
December 9 to 15 ...... |} 92) 124) 94 
(December 16 to 22 ...... | 89 83] 92 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| | | | 
_ 1926 1926| 1924 















December 16 ......... 8.15'11.55|10.75| 9.65 
December 17 .. 8.10/11.60/10.70! 9.70 
December 19 .. -| 8.30/11.65/10.65| 9.85 
December 20 ......... 8.30/11.50/10.85! 9.90 
Cecember 21 ....... --| 8.35/11.45/11.05/ 9.90 
December BF ..<cccces 8.35/11.55/11.30| 9.90 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

\Liverpool—Last week $13.90, week be- 
fore $14.06. Chicago—Last week $11.60, 
week before $11.20. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
50c, week before 5ic; cheddar cheese, last 
week 27c, week before 26%¢c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 43c, week before 42c; 


| ducks, last week 22c, week before 23c: fat 


hens, last week 21%c, week before 22c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 23%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.20, 
and cotton at New York 19.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 67%c 
shelled and 


for new No. 3 
No. shelled, oats 


4 yellow 


65%c for new 
I 45l6c, wheat 
$1.13 


? 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 
December were 3,722,000 bushels, as com- 


| pared with 4,074,000 bushels the week be- 


fore arid 6,228,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in December were 179,000 bushels, as 
compared with 189,000 bushels for the 
week before and 56,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in December were 54,000 
bushels, as compared with 30,000 bushels 
for the week before and 18,000 bushels for 
the same week last yeam 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second week in 
December were 9,770,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,739,000 pounds for the week 
before and 6,873,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in December were 4,125,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,968,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,922,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 
SHEEP CAN BE WINTERED ON 
ROUGH FEEDS 


} It is not necessary to use expensive 
| feeds for wintering the flock of ewes. 
| For greatest economy the winter feed 


should consist mainly of roughage. Breed- 
ing ewes can be maintained in good con- 
dition with good legume hay, such as al- 
falfa or clover. Both these hays are high 


| in protein, which is a necessary nutrient 


| for the growth of the young. 


| are accustomed to it. 





The ewes 
will consume from two to three pounds 
daily. Prairie hay can be used satisfac- 
torily, as well as oat hay, cut while the 
stemg are green. Timothy hay should not 
be fed to sheep. 

To cheapen the cost of roughage, corn 
fodder or straw, millet hay or oat straw 
can be used. Oat straw should not be 
used alone for feed. It has very little 
feeding value in itself, but can be used as 
roughage along with leguminous hay, 
corn fodder or silage. If corn fodder is 
fed, do not have much corn in it. The 
ewes will become too fat and a poor lamb 
crop will follow. 

Sliage is an excellent feed for ewes 
provided certain precautions are observed. 
in feeding silage, care should be taken not 
to give the ewes moldy or frozen silage. 
It should not be fed in too great amounts. 
From one-half to two pounds per ewe per 
day should be fed, depending on the other 
feeds. 

Silage should be used along with some 
other roughage or hay. The sheep should 
be started on a small amount until they 
When caution is 
used in feeding silage, it will have a 
beneficial effect on the system of the ewe, 
taking the place of green feed that is 
lacking in winter. It is regarded as a 
cheap feed, so should be used for winter- 





ing sheep when available. 
FEEDING VALUE OF DRY AND SOFT 
CORN 
Feeding trials at the Illinois station 


show that the most significant difference 
between well preserved soft corn and ma- 
ture corn is merely one of water content. 
Scund mature corn contains less than 20 
per cent water, while soft corn may con- 
tain as high as 50 per cent. Dry matter 
in soft corn has practically the same 
chemical composition as has the dry mat- 
ter in sound corn, while pound for pound 
the dry matter in soft corn is practically 
equal to the dry matter in mature corn 
for cattle feeding operations. 














Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not one cent for 4 Months after 
"Price RIGHT NOW? 30 FREE 
Write for FREE Book and Offer. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns | 
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Our Readers Market... 










SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM.LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





MONTANA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


ORPINGTONS 



































No. Worce No. Ineertions 
1 2 4 

20 .ccceccccccceees/$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 $6.40 
BL wccccccccccccccc! 2.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
BD ccveosceseccccensl bE 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 e 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 x 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
DB ccccecesecscosnsl Bee 4 eee | Bae | 3.00 
OD *s06000060000000081 Ee 1 ie 1 Bae a Bee 
Bl ccccovcccccccces| DAS | Ube | B68 | 6.66 | 
OD 60s006000cscecenl Bint Ee 1 ae 1 Se 
29 R 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 














WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill Write for prices 


and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and@ cotors; pedigreed; 
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MY 1,120-acre 
cash, 


Montana ranch for $9,000 
Properly stocked, will pay for it- 





self in two years; will rent for cash in 
advance to beat listed securities. J. S. 
3enjamin, Columbus, Mont. 

WISCONSIN & 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 


clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 





schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terrns. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 











Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS for Sale—We have some good 


bargains in farm lands in South Dakota, 























intelligent workers, loyal companions, i hi pee gS: sg er te _— a: 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and peer = i been ge nt bpd “i 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- scription on. applic: ition. EF. L. Bramble 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. Sheets ae . L. Bri = 
FOR SALE—Fox and coon hounds, fe- eat es - FPO eae 

male three years old; first $25 gets her; yt railway “branch, ta ager 
also pups. __Perkins bh Kennels, Scrant stn Menon prices and terms. Also land,in Minnesota, 
HUNTING Hounds, ‘all kinds. atalog North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 

free. WD 21, Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 
Illinois. eet aS 34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
MINKS Minnesota. 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for wild DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’; 160 
uninjured minks. Leonard Erdahl, acres or more with new _ house, new 
Frost, Minn. } barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
| coOWs; Small cash payment, balance half 
FARM LANDS cream check Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., | 
—aKANSAS St. Paul, Minn 

ARKA IOWA FARM FOR RENT 
$100 per acre buys my sixty-acre farm, FOR RiENT—Farm of 115 acres In Delac 
mile from city; terms. Thos. H. Jacks, aes ea Badbedy : 2 : oe 
. No 2 8 159, Pin Bluff, Aric ware county, cash rent. Buildings new, 
Route No. 2, | box lo: wd iS modern. Close to schools. Rich soil, good 
CALIFORNIA. deal wanting stock, feed and able to take 
IN THB San Joaquin Valley of California soon. Box B, care Wallaces’ 
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THE world’s best dairy cow is a Milking 

Shorthorn, official test 32,522 lbs. milk, 
1,614 lbs. butterfat yearly. In two months, 
dry, she fleshed from 1,680 lbs. to 2,129 
Ibs. Information about Milking Short- 
horns and herds of 150 breeders in the 
Milking Shorthorn Journal, 28 months, $1; 
trial subscription, six months, 25 cents, 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 419, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUN repairing, expert workmanship on 
any make firearm, sporting goods, elec- 
tric appliances and motors. Lange Repair 
Service, Scotch Grove, Iowa, 
BATTERIES 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from factory at 
wholesale prices; guaranteed five years; 
prices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 
lowa. 




















COMFORT HOUSES 


RPINGTONS, Buff and White; state ae- 
credited, blood tested cockerels and pul- 
lets; hatched from my first and sweep- 
stake winners, Iowa, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri state shows; a few pedigreed Buffs, 








dams’ records 205 to 251. Harper Harts- 
horn, Traer, Iowa. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON’S — Ringlet Barred Rock 


strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
THOMPSON’S Ringlet Barred Rock cock- 
erels. Big-boned, dark, healthy birds, 
$5 each. Ad appears once. Mrs. Arthur 
L. Parmer, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
CHOICE Barred Rock cockerels, Thomp- 
son and Aristocrat strains, $2.50 each, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. O. C. Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











































































Seis and ate Det Gn tee tee “are | MARLY batched, healthy, Gach, Ross 
$45 and up; best on the market, rite Comb Reds, Tompkin strain, pen bred 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, from Ames culled record flock. Satisfac- 
Audubon, Towa. tion guaranteed. $5 each, six for 
FARM MACHINERY Ad appears but once. Mrs. Dick Swalve. 
FOR SALE—Sandwich No. 7 cylinder | Goodell, Iowa, Route 2. 
sheller and drags, $200; Case 28x50 gal- R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor- 
vanized steel separator, fine condition, ous, pen bred, matured birds; weighing 
$500; I. H. C. 15-30 No. EC 2238, 4 eylinder 6 to 8 pounds; dark red color; heavy lay- 
chain drive tractor parts for sale cheap. ing strain; satisfaction guaranteed; $3 to 
J. B. Mite hell, Farragut, Iowa. $5. Fred J. Welle, R. No. 3, Newton, Ta. 
QUIT cranking that Fordson; buy a Start- WYANDOTTES 
er; cheap, dependable; money-back 
guarantee; illustrated booklet free. John- FOR SALE—Choice Rose Comb White 
son Bros. Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. Wyandotte cockerels, 90 each; six or 
_ FEED more $2.25 each. L. H. Niemann, Gutten- 
FOR SALEAl grades of alfalfa hay and | 2&tS Lowa. 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples and MISCELLANEOUS 
prices. Ora _D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
HONEY on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
FOR SALB—bxtracted clover honey in | fied chicks for delivery any time after 
60-Ib. cans; new crop: one can, 36; two | January 15—early or later in hatching 
cans, $11.50, f.°o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, | Season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
Wayne, Neb. to vs tr ay tg ap two pipes igi Ge . 
test of vitality nere’s no profit in dea¢ 
MATTRESSES chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
MATTRESSES —, any size. Factory mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
prices. binges dolla saved and better | our successful guarantee to live on 
quality given. ‘até cor free. Peoria Bed- Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ding Company, poy Tl. ders assure delivery when wanted. All 





ROCK PHOSPHATE 


POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 





























general farming is a paying business, “armer. to a og ig eg ce : ney. ment, ee 
eeding millions of people in towns and can usually be doubled by application o 
oa Alfalfa combined with dairying, LIVESTOCK | Four-Leaf| Powdered Rock Phosphate, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. | which is the economic source of phospho- 
A small one-family farm, with little hired FEEDERS AND STOCKERS rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
labor, insures success. You can work out- | 7iMREFORD steer calves, yearlings and | 5002 Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
doors all the year. cig ego yoy twos; most all dehorned: sorted in even | LiGs.Chicago, Ill. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, sizes: some T 7 Bhted: heifer ohivad 
but offers a free service in helping you pb iP - aly r. eee a ‘ane 'and. number PATENT ATTORNEYS 
get right location. Write for illustrated preferred. EF. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
ee ee Earth — >t, = | GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
months. C. L. Seagraves, Gener: oe; 6| If YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
ay tte eee ee iic Ld Railway, 910 stoin heifer calves, from a lend ok POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
tailway Exchange, Chicago. milkers, write Edgewood Dair rms, 
FOR SALE—64 irrigable farms on the Or- Whitewater, Wis. “ discs PURER Cight He ~ - 
land reclamation project, California, on -UREBRE igh rahma cocks an 
whieh the Fodecnt "Bemcat of Reclama- GUERNSEYS cockerels; cocks, $3.50 each; cockerels, 
tion holds options for sale to qualified FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull, $2.50 each. Mrs. Sam Schulty, Washing- 
settlers at prices determined by inde- born June 10, 1927; price, $100, if sold ton, Iowa, Route No. 6. 
pendent appraisal. 10 per cent down and before January 1. Kenneth B. Kesler, LEGHORNS 
> ? oF ory - rmstr “4 re ‘ | ARS Ww a nAae 
rece “ae Sy a My yr ot tg ‘Superin- Armstrong, Iowa, | Route 1} No. 3. | CHOICE S White Leghorn hens, cockerels, 
‘ , . MISCELLANEOUS } $1.25, $2. Order from this ad and get the 
tendent_ Orland Project, Orland, Calif. : wowwennmannn | Dest. Mrs. Harry Murdock, Brooks, low: 
1OWA HEREFORD cattle for sale—300 Hereford | —— : arry Miurdock, Brooks, 10Wa. 
eee ~ ~~~ steer calves 200 heifer calves, also a ORPINGTONS 
ADMINISTRATRIX Sale — 191 acres, large number of heavier cattle. Two car- BUFF Orpington cockeréls f well- 
southern Iowa, plenty water, 120 acres | loads of feeding shoats; 200 breeding ewes “mi ted A “ é kin soa a: Ne t 
cultivated; two sets improvements; on | Write or wire, Dale Barker, Keosauqua. layin st it: eotee, ‘$5. Eliza h Gr en 
primary road, close to church and school. | Jowg P ’ qua, aying si rain, price, $0. izabeth Green- 
a iced low; bargain. Address, M., care : wood, Emerson, Iowa. 
allaces’ Farmer. | 





; WELL improved 160-acre farm in Del- 








aware county, Iowa, for sale. Box 352, 
Manchester, Iowa. 
KOR for sale—Good improved 208% acre 

farm in Mitchell county, Towa. Box 94, 
Stacyville, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 

SAO OSD RAADLRAAA 
VOULD you like to own, ‘Your Own farm 

in the Hollandale Basin where produce 
sold from 20 acres is bringing farmers 
more money than most farmers receive 
rom 160 acres? We are selling such farms 
pot Te asonable prices and terms. We have 


ned and developed them during the 
wt 20 years and know what crops can 
be grown most profitably on this rich 
muck, drained land. One of our settlers 
in 1927 sold $2,484 worth of potatoes from 
814 acres and had 340 bushels left. Make 

small payment down, own your own 
home, work your own land and be inde- 
pendent. We are glad to answer inquiries 
or better still show the land and have 
prospective buyers talk with men who 
are farming this land. No trades consid- 








ered. Land located 2 miles southeast of 
Hollandale, Minn. P. D. MeMillan Land 
Company, S. L. Moore, Manager, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 

TEN acres, $500; terms, $59 cash, $50 per 

year for nine years at six per cent. 
Send for full information. The Magnolia 
State Land Co., Gulfport, Miss. 





NORTH DAKOTA 

818 ACRES good land, 

fallowed, harrowed 

pasture, hay meadow: four-room house, 

barn, granary, two wells; price, $20 per 

acre, $6,000 cash, balance ‘terms. Herbert 
Hodge, Fargo, N. D. 





550 acres summer 
four timés; fenced 








very good results. 
advertised.” 





READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing........ccccccccececseee. words, to run 
ee ae times in your paper. ‘I enclose a remittance Of $....ccccccccccsssssceses 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

RRL Chics oo ctesecn sete eee a ieee Been re 

BUDE ccc susnesitiececoekcxsches ease rene mere 

NALD FOUN AE IONS Ss erent cicstel eee SreSensedvinstl noo eA ee 
(Minimum, 20 words) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 


Mr. Ben Studer, of Wesley, Iowa, has written us: 
Am all sold out. 


“My ram ad gave 
Also sold both corn pickers I 











bel ao rg Pekin ducks 


All 





| lege; 


popular breeds perfected in egg- -laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
BIGGER poultry profits, stronger chicks, 
more eggs, for those who buy Helm's 
Money Makers, purebred chicks: Amer- 
ica’s heaviest laying strains; flocks estab- 
lished and improved for years with blood 








direct from world’s best breeders. Free 
“Poultry Secrets.”’ Lowest prices. Old 
established Smith equipped. Illinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, Il. 





THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
“BETTER Baby. Chicks.” Order early, 
save money, big discount; hatching now. 
Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 
coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 
ROUEN ducks and drakes:; long body, 
good type and color; prize winners 
Drakes $2.50, ducks $2. Eggs in season 
$2 for 10. Blanche Wiggins, Pipestone, 
Minn., R. 














and drakes, $2 to 
Toulouse geese, $3; gan- 
$9. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 


2.50; trio, 
der, $3.50; 
Corning, 
GEESE, 
louse, 


$6. 

trio, 
Iowa. 
Buff, pair $9; ganders, :$5; T: 
trio $12; Whité Chinese, pair 
unrelated stock; satisfaction guar 
teed. H. E. Reimers, Wilton Junction, la. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY northern sweet clover makes your 

best pasture, hay and fertilizer os 
Buy your seed direct from growers in our 
association. We offer several grades of 
each variety, ali tested by the wure seed 
inbora tory at our state agricultural ! 
guaranted free from noxious weeds 
and of high purity and germination. Prices 
lowest in years; special club offers. W! 





u- 











cole 





now for-Circular No. 8 with price list, 
Northwest Seed. Growers’ Association, 
Fargo, N. D. 





GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 

riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 


quality clean seed order from us. Special 
prices on olub orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 


Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bu.; sweet 

clover, $4.50; both tests 95 per cent pure; 
return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 








BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam _ 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 
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| Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 

KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 

crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 

City, Iowa. 

SILVER King seed corn; ripe September 
15, fully matured; price, $7 per bu., bags 

free. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOCPHAN 



































While writing, I am listening to a selec- 
tion coming from KWkKH, Shreveport. 
That is a most astonishing station and 
can always be depended on for plenty of 
A few nights ago, Henderson, 
of that station, appeared to be a bit 
peeved. He ‘“dog-goned” every ‘“dog- 
gene” thing and everybody, especially the 


volume. 


radio authorities. He certainly receives 
a huge number of letters and telegrams 
and has built up a wonderful following. 


Last week I wrote about those wonder- 
ful Biblical dramas broadcast over the 
network. Last night I listened to another 
drama by the same performers. It was 
broadcast from WOC, and was one of the 
series of ‘Great Moments in History.” It 
described the crossing of the Delaware 
and the capture of Trenton by Washing- 
ton. It was splendidly done. There is a 
great field for dramatic work by radio, 
and I hope we shall hear more of such 
things. The writing of a drama for radio 
must need a great deal of imagination. 
The audience sees nothing, and the whole 
thing has to be suggested by hearing 
alone. 

On Sunday night, I listened for quite a 
long time to WCBD, Zion, Ill., and had a 
wonderful time. That station has a 
splendid mandolin and guitar orchestra. 
In fact, it is a very fine station. A cor- 
respondent from Danbury, Iowa, H. R. 
Mehrings, has the same opinion. In fact, 
Mr. Mehrings’ views agree so well with 
my own that I am going to quote from his 
letter. He asks if I heard the Roosters 
from WLS, on Saturday night. I did. 
This correspondent says: “I play between 
VLS and WSM on Saturday nights. They 
are both good. On Sunday, I again try 
WLS and then WCBD. I think that sta- 
tion puts out real music with real artists.” 
I quite agree with you. Then Mr. Mehr- 
ings suggests tuning in WSMB between 
6:00 and 7:00, for a good pipe organ, and 
then a trip back to WSM, Nashville, 
winding up with some good canned music 
from KWKH: This fan says he doesn’t 
know a thing about music, but he chooses 
stations which provide him with good 
music. 

Radio has done a great deal to develop 
taste in music. It has done more in a 
few years than could have been accom- 
plished in any other way. The switch 
is a terrible critic. If we don’t like the 
musie, we either turn the dials in search 
ef what we do like or, click, and off the 
set is switched. Music which many 
thought or would have thought wonderful 
four years ago is now regarded as be- 
neath notice. The public now demands 
the best and is satisfied with nothing but 
the best. 

The most human thing I have heard 
over the air lately is the weekly talk by 
Santa Claus over WHO. To hear Santa 
telling little girls and boys not to suck 
their thumbs, to take their medicine 
without a fuss and to put their things 
away tidily before going to bed, is very 
amusing, and it is interesting to watch 
the kiddies’ faces when they hear their 
names coming out of the air. The sophis- 
ticated modern child loses, or pretends to 
lese, his belief in Santa Claus too soon, and 
it does us all good to be children again 
and believe in such things. 

The basketball games broadcast over 
WSUI are evidently very popular. I have 
never seen a game, but was very much 
interested in a radio description of one, 
and it was very vividly done. 

Just now I am listening to the Smith 
Prothers, Trade and Mark. 1 don’t mind 
their advertising cough drops, but I do 
object to their beards, and I can’t listen 
to their music without seeing before me 
that horrible bearded poster with which 
we all are so familiar. That reminds me 
of the story of the man who went into a 
drug store and asked for ‘‘cough drops 
with a beard.” <A certain toothpaste that 

extensively advertised by radio is often 
called the radio toothpaste, and probably 
i anyone mailed a postcard addressed 
simply, “Hello, Everybody!” it would very 
likely reach Roxy in New York. 

Tonight, WGY, Schenectady, seems to 
be the most powerful station on my dials. 
It comes in without any Interference, and 
is always very sharp, tuning to a hair’s 
breadth. It would be a good thing for us 
Heteuane if a few more stations would fol- 

ow the example of WGY. But if we had 
nothing to grumble about, we might get 
tired of radio. 

Pi Voice of Labor,” has a 
WOC usea * is on the wave length 
pte — to have before radio was al- 
a Proved off the map. Talking 

ut that improvement makes me ask 








just how much has radio really been im- 
proved? Is it better than it was? Will 
it ever get better? Will it—no, it will not 
get worse. If we hadn’t been a lot of 
dumb-bells, we should not have put up 
such a halloo as we did a year ago. The 
last changes have helped matters a little, 
but radio is a long way from being what 
it ought to be. Sometimes I get so dis- 
gusted that I say I am thru and will 
mever tune in another station. Then in 
comes some wonderful music, and I begin 
to feel noble and forgive everybody. Be- 
fcre I wandered away, WCFL was the 
subject on hand. That station just gave 
us a magnificent organ solo. It was one 
of those soft, full-sounding pieces that 
tickle your soul and make your hair stand 


on end. Now the station has spoiled the 
effect. A soprano, one of the screechy 
kind, is singing. She is just getting 


ready for a really high note, and I hope 
she breaks down on her way to it. She 
didn’t. It was awful. Why will sopranos 
soprano? 

Have you noticed how radio has found 
its way into different forms of entertain- 
ment? My daughter just informed me 
that she is to be the “announcer” at a 
performance to be staged at her school 
tomorrow. We never had announcers when 


I went to school. At many theaters the 
conductor introduces or announces the 
artists just as would be done at the radio 
station. It makes the performance more 
interesting. Radio is getting into every- 
thing. If I ever meet the man who in- 


vented it, I shall feel like killing him. 
Redio keeps me poor, keeps me busy when 
I ought to be busier about something 
else, makes me bad tempered, makes me 
hate everything and everybody, myself 
included, makes me selfish, makes me 
mad, and now and then it makes me sa 
glad L forget all my troubles. 

You ought to have heard that last se- 
lection! It was “The Roses of Picardy,” 
my favorite tune, beautifully played. All 
my troubles vanished at once, and I am 
just going to sit down and twiddle the 
dials as enthusiastically as ever. Such 
is radio. 

I wonder what is wrong with my soul. 
‘here must be something the matter, be- 
cause I can not appreciate grand opera, 
and in my youth I was told I had no soul 
for music. I am glad I have no soul for 
music—it might compel me to like grand 
opera, and I have no intention of ever 
being beguiled into liking grand opera. 

I twiddled the dials five twiddles, and 
found five grand operas. I will twiddle 
the dials nary another twiddle tonight. 

Radiophan signs off. 





MULCH STRAWBERRIES AFTER THE 
GROUND FREEZES 


After the ground is frozen solid, it is a 
good practice to mulch the strawberry 
bed with wheat straw or other clean ma- 
terial, to a depth of two or fouur inches. 

Mulching is useful for several reasons, 
as pointed out by J. S. Shoemaker, of the 
Ohio experiment station. It hinders heav- 
ing out of plants and breaking of the roots 
caused by frequent thawing and freezing. 
It helps to conserve moisture in the spring, 
to keep down weeds, and to avoid the pro- 
duction of muddy berries. Mr. Shoemaker 
also finds some indications that mulching 
increases the yield and improves the color 
of fruit. 

Rye, oats, hay, leaves, planer shavings, 
pine nedles, and other materials are some- 
times used by growers, but these are in- 
ferior to good clean wheat straw. It is 
important to use mulching material that 
is free from seeds, and which does not 
pack down and cause smothering, or is 
too coarse or so light that it blows away. 
The straw or other mulching material is 
placed both between the rows and on top 
of the plants. 

If the covering is thin, the plants will 
grow up thru it in the spring. If the 
mulch is fairly heavy, however, it is ad- 
visable to rake most of it off the plants 
into the alleys between the rows. This is 
usually done when the danger of frost is 
past, but before there is appreciable 
“whitening” of the leaves. 





INVESTIGATING FARM TAXES 


In an address_at the annual meeting of 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, in Chicago, C. G. Williams, director 
of the Ohio experiment station, stated that 
the present system of the taxation of 
farm property is a contributing factor to 
the agricultural situation. That a thoro 
invéstigation is needed, and that a read- 
justment of the tax burden would natur- 
ally follow. In particular, he mentioned 
the fact that rural real estate is on the 
tax duplicate at a higher proportion of 
its sales value than urban property. That 
the farm is excessively taxed for roads, 
and that many of the country educated 
youth go to the city as soon as they be- 
come of productive age, thus transfering 
rural wealth to the city. 





WAYS TO WARM THE HEN HOUSE 

The poultry raiser who wants to make 
his hen house warmer for the winter may 
do it in several ways-at a minimum of 
expense. Too many roofs are too high, 


and the remedy for that is to put string- 
ers across the house, about 6 to 6% feet 
from the floor, tack chicken netting on 
the stringers, and then spread about eight 
inches of straw over the netting. This ar- 
rangement will not only make the house 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the el yper.on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 12—Bob Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia, 
Jan, 20—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—O. J. Hess, Worthington, lowa. 
Jan, 30-31—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
j—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 








Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb, S—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 9—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 

Feb. 9—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa, 

‘Feb. 11—G. L. Emmert & Sons, 
City, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 

Feb. 21—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Feb. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—D. J. Burns, Stuart, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 16—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—F. L. Williams & Sons, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Ia. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan. 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb, 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
lowa, 


Mason 





Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Sale, at 


Mar. 13—Iowa Royal 
Oldsen, Wall 


Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. 
Lake, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. . Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Dee 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 

















SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn bulls 
with plenty of quality and type. If you need ag 


bull, write me. 
Phillip Funke Greenfield, leowa 


Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red buil calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitiy’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of Ibs. Also some heifers. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 

PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
quality for sale. Bilackcaps, Blackbirds, Queea 
Mothers, etc. Sired by Edor 2nd, a prize-winning 
son of Estonian. 2 by Eursu. 
W. 8S. AUSTIN, 





Dumont, Iowa 





HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been estabiished on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Kensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
hey must please. 
Cresten, lowa 











McKee Bros. 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Wetghing upward to 300 pounds: priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed April 16th. Real herd bosr pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars—-15 
Fall Boars---Cholera Immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
inspect the herd. 
Milford, lowa 








Lloyd Piace, 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. 1 good boar by Super Col. Will sell 
my yearling herd boar by Fancy Stilts. All immune. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


40 BOARS AT $40 


These are April pigs but plenty big enovgh for heavy 
service. Many ¢ enough for the best herds. 
Write now, get your pick. 

B. A. GBamuelson & Gon, 








Miron, lowe 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice f=! 24 Sere 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, weighing around 225 
Ibs. Sired by the prize-winning 1015 Ib. Oak Glen 
Diamond and other good boars. Price reduced .to 
e35 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Crates returned 
at my expense. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lows. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES © 


Ifyeu want foundation Hampshires, & 
herd boar or merely a boar te improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 

Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Pleaty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lows. 


TAMWORTHS 


ready for service, to suit any- 
Tamwerth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 
gilts, fall and summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 
Special offer te sow and litter clubs. 

3.é.Newlin, ($ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, ia 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy” free. 
A Fos Route 20, Rushville, I)lineis 





Creston, Iowa 
































warmer but it will also improve the ven- 
tilation. 

The cheapest way to insulate a house 
is to tack netting on the inside of the 
studding of the north wall and pack the 
space full of straw or old hay. This pack- 
ing should be removed next spring. An- 


| other way to make the house warmer is 


to securely nail prepared roofing over the 
outside of the house. 

Those poultrymen who would get steady 
egg production thru tHe winter months 
must protect their hens as much as pos- 
sible against quick changes in tempera- 
ture, and particularly against poor venti- 
lation of the hen house. Drafts thru the 
house will cause sickness in the flock as 
soon as changeable winter weather comes. 





COMBINES PROVE ECONOMICAL 


Combined harvester-threshers, intro- 
duced into Illinois from the far west only 
three years ago, have shown such strik- 
ing advantages in the saving of grain 
and in reduction of power and labor re- 
quired in threshing, that more than 300 
of such machines are estimated to have 
been used in the state this year, accord- 
ing to E. W. Lehmann, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 





HORSES 


EVEBEAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron 

to exchange for Black registered 

Percheron Stallions, coming two or 

three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariten, iowa 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
prices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State Colieee 


Ames, lowa 


— 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also s —— Polled Shorthora bull. 


te us. 
Liey4 F. Jenes, Winterset, lowe 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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FARMERS 


| MUST Be RIGHT 


q - Over 47 million Ibs. MoorMan’s 
Minerals fed in the last 12 
months. This is 1566 carloads 
of 30,000 Ibs. each, cr 31 train- 


loads of 50 cars each. 
2- More MoorMan’s Minerals fed in 
the United States than any other. 
37 More MoorMan’s Minerals fed in 


this state than any other mineral feed. 
Why 100,000 jparmers like it 


When 100,000 farmers feed orMan’s Minerals in preference 
to all others, there must be some good, sound reasons. One farmer, 
or even a hundred may be wrong, but 100,000 must be right. 
MoorMan’s is preferred by this huge number of farmers, 
because they know it pays them to feed it—because 

they realize that the Moorman Mfg. Co. is thoroughly 
reliable in every respect — and because our ex- 
perimental work assures them a profit from every 
bag they feed. Back of every bag of MoorMan’s 
is the largest mineral experiment farm in the world, where 
every MoorMan formula is tried, tested and proven before 


it is offered to you. 
You, too, will find that you will like MoorMan’s. 


= It Pays over 
































Fe 
MoorMan’s Minerals’ =~ 
are sold only by Moor- * 7 
Man Men—men w Pa! %. aH 
ate carefully trained <*<* . 
to help you with your livestoc ‘oblems. 
Above is a typical picture of a MoorMan 
Man. They are not employed merely to sell 
minerals—they are appointed to give you 
free, helpful service concerning your san- 
itation, feeding, breeding, housing and 
worming problems. His services will either 
make or save you money. 


















™ Mr. E. P. Hall, better 
known as “Ed” Hall, 
is one of America’s 
: biggest and best known 
cattle and hog feeders and feeds Moor- 
Man’s Minerals in large quantities. Here’s 
what he thinks of MoorMan’s:— 
“I am very glad to say that Iam 
now feeding MoorMan’s Gro-Fat 
Minerals for fattening cattle and 
oorMan’s Hog Minerals. I am 
highly pleased with both products. 
am also well pleased with the 
service I have received from the 













































We have openings for a few men of farm 
experience who can meet our require- 


















e » i ments. Sales experience not necessary. 
os ramen a at een ae 4 100, 000 Here is a splendid opportunity for men 
an ao” ——— who can qualify. We can probably place 

Customers oy — your own home county. Write us 


mail me Yor ai 
free and 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 18, 1927 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


DuUROC JERSEYS 


Feb. 8—B. A. Gamuelson & Son, Kiyon, 
war 6-2 A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


as SHORTHORNS 
—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
- oe fowa; Cc. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFOROS 

Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, 
Moines, Iowa. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Dee 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man an ia interested in 


buyin They good es of 
liv i. of ail the he breeds. hey visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 


hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subseribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Lea you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














Field Notes 


THE PNTERNATIONAL Lives Took 
EXPOSITION, NOVE 
TO DECEMBER. a 


Don’t overlook the International Live- 
stock Exposition, which will open at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, in the Expo- 
sition Building, on November 26, lasting 
thru to December 3. The opportunity the 
exposition affords for the study of the 

arious breeds of cattle in the show ring 
bie for the study of the best type of feed- 
trs and finished steers is one that is worth 
a very great deal in an educational way. 
The horse show, too, will be a feature of 
the International, likewise the hog show, 
bringing together champion barrows and 
champion carload lots. The International 
Grain and Hay Show, the boys’ and girls’ 
club work, the sales of Hereford, Aber- 
deen Angus and Shorthorn eattle, all go 
to make the International a most inter- 
esting place to visit, and we predict 
that those who patronize these sales 
will get mighty good value in _ the 
stock they buy. By all means, arrange to 
attend the International. Remember the 
date, November 26 to December 3, and 
ask your railroad agent for the reduced 
fares which can be had for the Interna- 
tional. The show is thoroly worthy of the 
support of every man interested in live- 
stock, and that means practically every 
one in the corn belt. Don’t overlook its 
educational opportunities. 


| Big Four Farms, 








for prices. 


405 Securities Bidg. 





OUR BIGGEST YEAR 


Those who try Exchange cattle 
feed them year after year. 


Only a few cattle left for November 
delivery. Write or wire collect today 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








_t 





HOLSTEINS 


An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins o3 ftw'"S, 2.4" os 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Poatiac, and from dame aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per dey. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ed. Rensink, (#iouxCo.) MSespers, lowa 


Polled Herefords 


Heifers for sale; also a few choice bulls, Herd 
numbers over 100 head. Accredited No. 154077, 
FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, 5. DB. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. Me.herd too goodforbim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitsble to head pure-biood 
herds. Alseanumber ef good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 
8S. B. Mudson & Seon, Et. 5, Kuexvilie, Ia. 


ie SHEEP 
Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
Tams of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
fea. Quality rams—fair prices—reliabil- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 
bred sheep business. 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons Ce., Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Recorded Shropshires 


Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
eld Rams—100 one and 2-yr eld Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American Dred Rams. For sale in 


lots to suit purchasers. 
z. D. Seamans, Route 2, Salem, Iowa 


























POLAND CHINAS 


25 POLAND BOARS 


atred by The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Stre Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Oak Glen Poland Chinas funky. eae 
spring and fall boars for sale. Sired by the prize 
winning 1015 lb. Oak Glen Diamond Fy other choice 

re of leading breeding. One litter by Revenue. 
Prices right. Inspection invited. 
WwW. Ss. Austin, 


Edson’s Poland Boars boars stra by 


Black Hawk by Index, Lakeside Liberator by Lib- 
erator. and Tecumseh by The Genie. Immune. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. L. EDSOR, Storm Lake, Iowa 


15 Poland China Boars *2/¢2'Precdine 
able, Write for particulars. Crates furnished F. O. 
B. West Branch. O. Wilson Cope, West Branch, Ia. 








Dumont, lowa 











SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Cea choice Spetted Polands sell- 
ing privately, boars by Wild Wood Sport, Strong- 
heart, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, rugged, 
growthy boars, with extra good type and quality. The 
best lot we have had to offer. Everything immune. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 

Eavi Cennell, Breoeklyn, lewa 


Spotted Armistice Fs! "4 Serms 
A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or Visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


Spotted Polands Forty head of choice, 
big, smooth, easy-feed- 
ing Spotted Poland China spring boars sired by 
Armistice Echo and Top Liberator. Also extra 
good fall boars sired by Prosperity. Everything im- 
mune and guaranteed. 
Chas. J. ALLISON, 








Creston, lewe 





HMampten, lewsa 





We have for sale several top ewes that weare pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shortbern bull. 


Lieyd F. Jones, - ™* wwimterset, lowa 
HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyeu want foundation Hampshires, 4 
herd boar or merely a boar te improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 








Breoklyn, iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Pleaty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa, 


TAMWORTHS 
ready for service, to suit any- 
Tamworth Bears one. Open and bred sows and 
gilts, fall and summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 














Special offer to sow and litter clubs. 
3.5. Newlin, (4 mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia. 





HORSES 


EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 














MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, Seuth- 
= = Ramboulllet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dot lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 








DUROC JERSEYS 
WITTER’S purRocs me ~ oy sorting —— 


prospects; extra large, long. beaen boned, cnaantien 
ally good good color, smooth and best of type. 
These boars win please You. Beast of breeding and 
are priced right. Write or come two miles north 
one-half east Storm Lake, Iowa. Edwin H. Witter. 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Derocc Boars and Gilts 
250 to piek from. Write us yeur needs, 


They must please. 

MeKee Bros. Cresten, lows 
MUNSON DUROCS 

Am offe’ spring boars with size and type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior yearling at the 
Monona County Fair. He by Fancy — mg world's 
champion. Shipped on approval. Imm 
E. E. MUNSO 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds; priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 


50 Big, Growthy Duroe Spring Boars 


to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 
for the most discriminating. Come or write 

B. A. Samuelsen & Gon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Col. allimmune. Write or call. 
G&. A. SWENSON, 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars-—i5 
Fall Boars--Cholera Immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
inspect the herd. 
Lieyd Place, Milford, lo:va. 


~ Twelve Boars by Fireflame 


Priced to sell. Immune and ready for heavy service. 
They are well bedied, geod footed boars. Shipped 


with « satisfaction 
ARTIE PENCE, Sigourney, Iowa 


DUROCS 


FOR SALE—Good, big, husky, healthy, chelera 
tmmune fall and a 


rite or call 
JORH GRAFF, 
BSired by Zipper, Lucky 
25 Duroc Boars $192,°%,,2:070%, backs 
sation. Allimmune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAM PORTER, Center Point, lewa 


by Firefighter. Smooth bodied, 
10 Duroc Boars good footed, immune, crated 
and shipped to you at P texmecs” prices. rite me 
your wants. Ottis Taylor, Delts, lows. 


CHESTER WHITES 


10 Fali Pam eat 


Boars for the farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
iced reasonable. Write in ng | wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lewa 


QUALITY CHESTER WHITES 


Big. rugged spring and fall boars many of them herd 
boar prospects. S!red by Lakewood Pilot, ist junior 
yearling Sioux City 1926 and by Lakewood Lad a sen- 
for yearling of show and feeding quality. Immune. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. F.W. EsDour. Spirit Lake,la 


40 farmer boars at farmers’ 
CHESTER WHITES prices. Guaranteed to please, 
Write your wants. Seth W. Johnson, Kiron, lows. 
HIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 
O.LC. ep Pg priced i. 
lars and picteres of 











t ~~ lowa 





Bloomfield, lewa 








Dayton, lowa 






































Cirea 1256 Ib. “Curly Boy” free 
iM FOSTER, Route 2. Rushville, Titinols 
YORKSHIRES 





YORKSHIRE $227.50",28 toa'got tice 
Wm. Zahs, Jr., verside, lowa 





: VISIT INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION | 








| Nov. 26th to Dec. 3rd---Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Greatest Round-Up 
of Farmers and Stockmen 
ever held on this Conti- i 
nent at this SUPREME 
COURT OF THE 
LIVE STOCK IN-| 
AS ¢¢ } i re 














—— 


re 


HEREFORD 
Tuesday, Nov. 29th, 1:00 P. M. 


For information write R. J. Kinzer, 300 Address inquiries to W. H. Tombhave, 


W. llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


; 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Wednesday, Nov. 30th, 1:00 P. M. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SHORTHORN SALES 
Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 1, 10:00 A. M. 
Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 1, 1 :00 P. M. 
ForeCatalogs address American Shorthorn Ass’n, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE STOCK SALES 





the Aristocracy of the 
Animal Kingdom. 


LEARN Economy in Prod- 


uction. 


ENJOY the Great Specta- 


cular Features. 


PROFIT by investing in 


a Trip to THE 


WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE STOCK SHOW 








SEE 
THE 


| INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 





National Boys’ and Girls’ 


Congress on Exposition Grounds 





Ask R. BR. Agent About Reduced Fares 











A Season of Education, Pleasure and 
a TRIP TO CHICAGO. 2. ae 


—_ eee 





Recent Feeding Tests 
Show Value of Minerals 


Of Interest Zo Every EE 
Reader of this Paper 3 == 















































g Gained 
s.in 62 Days 





We have just recently completed some hog feeding tests on our Experimental 
Farm which once more prove in an unmistakable way that MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals added to a hog’s ration, not only enables it to make much faster gains 
on the same feed, but also produces a better finished hog—one that commands 
a higher market price. 


On May 6th, 1927, we divided 18 hogs of even size and weight into 6 pens of 3 hogs each. 
Three different rations were fed to Lots No.1, 3 and 5. Lots No. 2, 4 and 6 were fed the 
same rations as Lots No. 1, 3 and 5 respectively, except that MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 
was used to provide the minerals. This test extended over a period of 62 days. The pictures 
shown here were taken near the end of the test. 











Here Are the Rations They Were Fed 
Lot No. 1 wen nt =. 3 ven Pg No. 5 
ellow Corn ellow Corn 
bey tag A Meal Linseed Oil Meal Oats : 
Salt Soy Bean Oil Meal Linseed Oil Meal 
Limestone } Shorts 
t t 
Pes cs : veiket No. # Settow cx2t NO 6 
; ellow Corn ellow Corn 
Soy Bean Oil Meal Linseed Oil Meal ats 
Salt ‘ ‘ Soy Bean Oil Meal Linseed Oil Meal 
MoorMan’s Minerals Sait Wheat Shorts — Salt 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals MoorMan’s Hog Minerale 
q and Here Are the Results 
Lot No.1! Lot No. 3 Lot No. § 
Av. Weight May 6th........ 95 Ibs. Av. Weight May 6th........ 92 Ibs. Av. Weight May 6th........ 91 Ibs. 
Av. Weight July 7th........ 189 Ibs. Av. Weight July 7th........ 177 Ibs. Av. Weight July 7th........ 199 Ibs. 
i 94 Ibs. Average gain........ eoccece SS Ibs. Average @a@in. .......ccceee- 108 lbs. 
Lot No. 3 Lot No. @ Lot No. 6 
Av. Weight May 6th........ 87 Ibs. Av. Weight May 6th.......-. 92 Ibs. Av. Weight May 6th........ 96 Ibs. 
Av. Weight July 7th........ 206 Ibs. Av. Weight July 7th........ 219 Ibs. Av. Weight July 7th........ 221 Ibs. 
PORES TREE... 6 5o.n 0 0.00.090088 119 Ibs. Average gain..........+.6.- 127 Ibs. PEO. pucks sennees 125 Ibs. 
Extra gain over Lot No.1.... 75 Ibs. Extra gain over Lot No.3... .126 lbs. Extra gain over Lot No. 5.... 51 Ibs. 


m LINSEED Of MEAL 
pease §=wWHEAT SHORTS SALT 


The hogs in Lot 3 were given more limestone than they needed, just to show that it is 
harmful to force hogs to eat the wrong amount of one mineral. 


Note that the 3 lots of hogs that were fed MoorMan’s Hog Minerals made a combined 
total gain of 252 lbs. more than the combined gains of the 3 lots that did not have Moor- 
Man’s and only ate 4 Ibs. more feed. 252 lbs. of extra pork with only an additional 
oy a car oe feed cost of $2.70 (value of minerals consumed). We are glad to publish the result of this 
Each Hog Gained test to acquaint farmers with the EXTRA profits that come from feeding MoorMan’s, 
S108 ibs.in62 Days 


On our Experimental Farm (the largest Mineral Experiment Farm in the U. S.) we feed 
out 750 or more head of live stock every year, and just as some of the big automobile manu- 
facturers have been able to improve their automobiles on proving grounds, so also do the 
tests and records made on our Experimental Farm enable us to continue to improve the 
quality of MoorMan’s Minerals. We know positively that the minerals we are supplying 
farmers today are the best that we have ever made—we learn by experience and our cus- 
tomers all profit by it. 


If you are not feeding MoorMan’s Minerals to your hogs, you are losing profits that should 
3 be yours. MoorMan’s Hog Minerals do produce more pork at less cost — they are doing it 
Se oe every day for over 100,000 customers. 

Each Hog Gained Fill out coupon and we will mail you a sample bag of these result-producing minerals, that 
125 tbs. in 62 Daus you may see for yourself their splendid quality. 


MOORMAN MFG. COMPANY, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


It Pays to Feed 


Moor Mails 


Made by the Largest Mmeral Feed Makers in the World. 


Pr. On... rccccccveccccccccevecccccesccescscsevsseseeee . e 






Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept.620 Quincy, III. 
— mail me a small sample bag of MoorMan’s Hog 
inerais. 















Fy aS 








